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LIVE IT DOWN. 


Has your life a bitter sorrow? 
Live it down. 

Think about a bright to-morrow; 
Live it down. 

You will find it never pays 

Just to sit wet-eyed, and gaze 

On the grave of vanished days; 
Live it down. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our political superiors have just given 
another striking illustration of their supe~ 
riority. It happened not in the Cannibal 
Islands, but in the city which calls itself 
the Athens of America, and in the Meio- 
naon, the very hall where so many peace- 
able woman suffrage conventions and 
decorous caucuses of women voters have 


run it alone, but as it is made up of men and 
women, and cannot be otherwise, the 
reasons why the people should govern 
themselves apply to them all, without 
regard to the incident of sex. Nothing 
but the accumulated prejudice of all the 
generations in favor of men’s superiority 
prevents the acknowledgment of this 
plain fact. But as long as a man by the 
fact of masculinity believes himself wiser 
than a woman, so long the reformers butt 
against a stone wall.” 
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Another good point is made by the 
Springfield Republican when it says: 


Every State so far organized in the 
Union has started wrong; these four new 
States have the inestimable opportunity to 
start right. In all the rest, the struggle 
is going on to secure what they can give 
at once, and be free from a contest which 
will never cease until the right is estab- 
lished. Wyoming has proved by expe- 
rience that the voting of women is good 
in every respect; it is being irrefragably 
demonstrated in many Kansas towns; it 
was equally well shown in Washington 
until, by a trick of ineffable meanness, the 
women were deprived of their rights. 
The West has now in its hands, in the Da- 
kotas, Montana and Washington, the high 
privilege to lead the East and the whole 
country in a great reform, making men 
and women for the first time truly equal 
under the written constitution. 
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Editors who believe in equal rights for 
women should say so now, in order to give 
aid and encouragement to our friends in 


the constitutional conventions of the new 





been held. The meeting of the Democratic | 
ward and city committee of Boston waxed | 


80 uproarious, owing to the strife between 
the factions of Cunniff and Maguire, that 


the janitor turned off the gas, and the hall | 


was cleared by the police. 


*o+ 





Just suppose that one of the woman  -o:ning the Biological School,” announc- 


suffrage conventions or caucuses of women 
voters had filled the Meionaon with ‘a 
howling mob,” had made the air ‘‘blue 
with tobacco smoke,” bad smashed glass 
and wood-work, and had finally been dis- 
persed by the police! Would not the 
papers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
have quoted it as a glaring proof that 
women were too excitable to be trusted 
with the right of self-government? But 
when such an incident occurs in one of 
the political meetings of ‘‘the less excita- 
ble sex,” it is too common to excite even a 
nine days’ wonder. 
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Doubtless it was not men of the best 
type who indulged in this astonishing 
fracas over the question who should be 
chairman. But even these men behave 
with comparative propriety when they go 





to church, to the theatre, to a lecture or | 


party, or to any other place where they 


take their wives and daughters with them. | 


It is evident that some civilizing influence 
is badly needed in our politics. Can those 
who are unwilling that women should 
Supply this civilizing influence suggest 
any other cure? 


++ 
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The Springfield Republican, one of the | 
best-known and most influential papers in | 


New England, devotes half a column to 
an admirable review of the appeal in be- 
half of woman suffrage addressed to the 
Constitutional conventions of the four new 
States by Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
The Springfield Republican says that the 
Points made in this appeal are unanswer- 
able, and adds : 


‘ “At day it ought to be as super- 
“uous to é this question as it is to 
argue that the people have a right to gov- 


ig themselves instead of being governed 
y kings and priests. But just as there 
are still advocates of kingcraft and priest- 
craft, so there are those who insist that 
instead of having’ cecal’ alas teas the 
eq man 
direction of their m aff 


4 


States. 
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The Idaho W.C. T. U. have sent in a 
memorial to the constitutional convention 
asking to have woman suffrage incorpo- 
rated in the constitution of that Territory. 
Mrs. A. 8. Duniway made an address in 
favor of woman suffrage before the con- 
stitutional convention, and was well re- 
ceived. 


+++ 
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Mayor Cregier of Chicago, following the 
bad example of Mayor Chapin of Brook- 





lyn, has refused to appoint any women on | 
The Chicago News | 


the school board. 
says: 

“The drift and tendency of the time are 
all in favor of such representation, and the 
mayor had a safe precedent in the record 
Mrs. Ellen Mitchell has made during her 
term of service. 
argument, women have as yet no vote here 
in Chicago, and Mr. Cregier seems willing 
to look only to the political present, conu- 
tent to let his successor battle with the 
deluge.” 
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The University of Pennsylyania has 
issued a ‘‘Hand-book of Information Con- 


ing the establishment of a new course in 
the college department, to be called the 
course in natural history. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger says: ‘‘It is significant that 
the free scholarships, seventy-eight in 
number, are declared to be open to candi- 





of equal rights for women, which he as- 
sured them meant the extinction of chiv- 
alry in man and of modesty in woman. 
The oak and the vine typified the ideal re- 
lation of the sexes. Dr. Goodwin said: 


**As the drooping and flexile branches 
which add such a grace to the elm and 


| willow, but which the oak manages to do 


without, if wanting to the vine which 
clings to it and twines around it, would 
make it only a stiff and unsightly thing; 
so woman throwing off the veil of modes- 
ty, and attempting to stand alone, erect 
and angular, scorning protection and as- 
serting her claims as the rival and not the 
helpmate of man, becomes a repulsive and 
even a ridiculous spectacle.” 


= @ O- 


Modesty is an excellent thing, but the 
praises of this particular virtue would 
come with a better grace from some other 
person than Dr. Goodwin. He isthe same 
man who, some years ago, complimented 
and recommended an anonymous book en- 
titled ‘‘Pantaletta,” written especially to 
ridicule woman suffrage. The work was 
not only foolish, but grossly indecent. 
Why is it that the men who are most anx- 
ious to teach women modesty are apt to be 
those who know least about it themselves? 


——- — -9@e-- ---- 


One other point of Dr. Goodwin’s ad- 
dress is worth quoting. In seeking to 
inculcate the virtue of truth, he is reported 
as saying: 

“Truth is a quality rarely found in 
woman. One man said,‘Among a thousand 
I find one honest man, but no woman 
honest.’ Truth is the virtue most difficult 
for a woman to cultivate, as her physical 








weakness and subordinate and dependent | 


position have thrown her back on those 
resources for the accomplishment of her 
ends which nature has supplied to many 
weak and timid animals, the arts of cun- 
ning and deception, by which they sup- 
plement their lack of strength and bold- 
ness.” 
—— 4 @ o¢—____—_ 

A beautiful and energetic young lady of 
Rockford says, in a private letter: 

‘*Many of the young girls were merely 


| Honolulu. 


| nothing for her to do. 


amused, and had not sense enough to be | 


indignant. I wish you would write a 


| Stirring article about the advisability of 
| occasionally having some grand woman 


Unfortunately for the | 


deliver baccalaureate addresses to girls. 
These schools, not co-educational, are 
often very conservative. Yet it seems out 


of place for a man from some monastery | 


to advise girls about what is needed for.a 
perfect womanly character, when very 
likely, as in the present case, he never had 


| a daughter.” 


dates for admission to the new course, and | 


that women will be admitted to it on equal 
terms with men.” 

‘‘Woman Suffrage Viewed from a Chris- 
tian Standpoint,” is the title of a lecture 
delivered at Oskaloosa, la., by Liston 
McMillen, a member of the bar of the 





Federal Supreme Court, which lecture is | 


now issued as a pamphlet. It is a vig- 
orous and thorough-goiug defence of 
equal rights for women, upon a Scriptural 
basis. Referring to the curse pronounced 
after the fall, the author says: 


“The woman suffrage movement in- 
volves in it the proposition that woman 
should be upon an equality with man in the 
home, the church and the State. But, it 
may be asked, if God has pronounced this 
curse of the subjection of woman, are we 
not fighting God when we seek her liberty 
and enfranchisement? I answer, no... . 
There can be no doubt from the tenor of 
Scripture that the. blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross met every curse that was 
ever pronounced upon the human race; 
and there is now no legal reason why we 
should rest under any of them, though 
their name is Legion. .. . The disfran- 
chised condition of woman is nothing 


| more nor less than robbing the cross of 





Christ of its glory, and trampling under 
foot the blood that was shed for her 
redemption.” 

If the friend who sent us this pamphlet 
will tell us where it can be obtained and 
at what price, we shall be glad to mention 
the fact for the benefit of our readers. 
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One of the most singular discourses 
made at any of the recent college com- 
mencements was the baccalaureate address 
given before the students of the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Female Seminary by Dr. Henry 
M. Goodwin, of Olivet College, Mich. He 
warned them against the horrible doctrine 





This is a good idea. 
sive women’s college that wants to teach 
its girls what a woman ought to be, invite 
Clara Barton to give the baccalaureate ad- 
dress. 


+++ 
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A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 





EVANSTON, ILL., JULY 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
Some months ago, there was an item in 
the Union Signal to the effect that Connec- 


Let some progres- | 


ticut had passed a law that no ecclesiastical | 
corporation or organization should have | 
the power to place women on a different | 


basis from men in any particular, or some- 
thing to that effect. I wrote at once to 
Connecticut to get the wording of the law, 
and have not been successful, as yet, in my 
inquiries. It occurs to me that here isa 
wonderful opportunity. Lawyers, while 
unwilling that women should enter their 
profession, are abundantly willing they 
should enter the ministerial profession, 
and have a sufficiently clear perception of 
justice to see how utterly wrong it is, 
when women constitute two-thirds of the 
church, and do three-fourths of its work, 
that all the positions of large influence 
should be strictly held by men in their own 
gift. It isa spectacle for the moral uni- 
verse, if only people’s consciences and 
brains were educated up to the level of 
seeing it, as they are rapidly being edu- 
cated. Now then, if these lawyers, who 
constitute most of the legislators, would 


pass this just statute, it would oblige the | 


churches to do that which is right by wom- 
en, and would make an immense advance 
all along the line. It seems to me you 
should give this subject special thought, 
and endeavor in all the legislatures where 
you can, to bring to bear influence to se- 
cure the passage of sucha bill. The initia- 
tive would have to be taken by women of 
the churches, for it would come with much 
less grace from those who ignore the 
churches. You could set at work on 
this subject the minds of women ministers 
everywhere, and all wide-awake, earnest 
women among the laity in all the denom- 
inations. The W. C. T. U. should take ac- 
tion, I think, to show that it believes this 
to be a righteous new departure. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


‘railroad or town, but the wives of boun- 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH-WOMAN. 


BY MRS. LOUISA LAWSON, SYDNEY, NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 

The Government statistician estimated 
that at the end of 1887 there were in the 
colony of New South Wales about 471,000 
women and girls, so that I suppose there 
were at that time, in various stages of 


| 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. HERON, a missionary in Corea, has 
been sentenced to death for preaching the 
Gospel there. 


MADAME GRIEss TRAUT, at the Wom- 
en’s Congress in Paris, made a strong plea 


| in favor of co-education. 


growth, about 471,000 different kinds of | 


woman. 
ment to be separately described in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, unless you will place 
me on the staff as a lifecontributor. This 
suggestion can be considered at leisure. 
Meanwhile, for hasty purposes, my colo- 
nial sisters may be roughly sorted into 
three heaps—city women, country women, 
and bush-women, and it is of the last I will 
write; for it is of their grim, lonely, pa- 
tient lives I know, their honest, hard- 
worked, silent, almost masculine lives. 


This is rather too largean assort- | 





My experience lies chiefly among the wom- | 


en of New South Wales, but I think in the 
main, and as far as generalizations can de- 
scribe a large number of units, my descrip- 
tion will apply to the bush-women of all 
Australia. 

The city women in Australia are for the 
most part like all other English-speaking 
women. Their civilization is pretty nearly 
up to date, and the tragi-comedy of their 
lives is of a type common to all the cities 
of the world. The country women have 
also no features which are unique. As 
everywhere, they drag behind the town in 
fashions, they imitate the town in a leis- 
urely, bucolic way; they are a little health- 
ier, a little less clever, and a little less arti- 
ficial. But the bush-women are a race 
apart. No ‘foreigner’ can seem so strange 
to them as a city woman does. A bush- 
woman in town is as lonely, as helpless, 
as homesick, as an Esquimau landed at 
What does she know of domes- 
tic comforts? She desires none. There is 
She cannot keep 
house : she who comes perhaps from round- 
ing up lost eattle or ring-barking trees. 
She is independent, taciturn, and the regu- 
larities and measured methods of town 
life appall her. If the cattle were lost, she 
would be all day long in the saddle, work- 
ing as well as any of the men, and she 
would do what little had to be done in the 
house on her return—whenever that might 
chance to be. It would not anyhow be 
much more than the making of a ‘‘dam- 
per” in a tin dish and putting it in the 
ashes. She is not one to be easily moulded 
to the hours and times of city customs. 
For by bush-women I mean not the wives 
of settlers in accessible country, near a | 


dary-riders, shepherds, ‘‘cockatoo” settlers 
in the far “‘back country; women who 
share almost on equal terms with men the 
rough life and the isolation which belong 
to civilization’s utmost fringe. 

Progress begins at the seaports. and it 
is a long while before the ripples reach the 
bush-woman. It is less than five years 
since I saw one start out to tend sheep, 
taking among her few necessaries a flint 
and steel. Half a century of advance lies 
between her and her daughters, educated 
at the public schools; but the bush-woman 
herself, Australian-born, and the daughter 
or granddaughter of a pioneer, retains her 
characteristics in spite of the march of the 
times. 

The bush-woman is thin, wiry, flat- 
chested and sunburned. She could 
nothing else, living as she does. She lives 
on meat; sometimes she does not even eat 
bread with it. She rarely sees vegetables, 
and no costly bouquet of orchids could so 
surprise and delight a city dame as a cab- 
bage would gratify and amaze a bush- 
woman. She is healthy and full of vigor, 
but it is a leathery, withered, sun-dried 
health. You would call her a poor starvel- 
ing in appearance, if you contrasted her 
with one of the fair, fresh-looking, plump 
city women whom two miles’ walking 
would utterly exhaust. If the energy of 
the bush-women could only be put to some 
profitable use, they might be millionnaires ; 
but they live in perpetual feud with the 
sun. They try to keep bees, but the heat 
starves them out. If they have cattle, the 
drought or the pleuro kills them. When 
they do get a wet season, the flood rots all | 
they have in the ground. Two-thirds of | 
their labor is wasted. ‘They are lank, yet 
wiry, sun-cured while alive, but ableto do, 
and almost always doing, the work of a | 
strong man. In the city, a wet day is | 
accursed; it makes people melancholy; | 
every one abhors dulness and damp; but 

[Concluded of Second Page.) 
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Mrs. G. H. Cor.iss is going to erect a 
fine building for the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association at Newburyport, Mass., 
as a memorial to her late husband, the 
well-known engineer. 


REV. ANNA SHAw is visiting friends at 
Cape Cod, and has taken up her old amuse- 
ment of roaming over the fields, searching 
for Indian arrow-heads, of which she has 
found a number. Her health seems com- 
pletely re-established. 

Mrs. May WriGHT SEWALL, from the 
Women’s International Council, Mrs. Pear- 
sall Smith and Mrs. Nicolls, from the 
W. C. T. U., are named by the Women’s 
Penny Paper as the delegates from America 
attending the Women’s Congress in Paris. 


Mrs. P. M. KENDALL, of Cambridge, 
Mass., one of Maria Mitchell’s sisters, will 
probably write her biography. Prof. 
Mitchell has left behind her a mass of 
most interesting correspondence from the 
Herschels, Humboldt, Hawthorne, and 
other eminent men and women. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE contributes to this 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL some very in- 
teresting reminiscences of Maria Mitchell. 
She urges that now, while Prof. Mitchell’s 
memory is still fresh in all hearts, her 
friends should collect her letters, and note 
down their reminiscences of her, and let 
them be woven into her biography. It is 
an excellent suggestion. 

Miss JENNIE SLACK, aged sixteen years, 
residing in the blue-grass region of Iowa, 
near Villisca, has this season planted and 
cultivated thirty-five acres of corn, be- 
sides milking six cows night and morning 
and helping in other work about the farm 
and household. The corn is in fine con- 
dition, and the young lady who raised it 
has done so for her invalid father, who 
was unable to pay a hired hand or to do it 
himself. 

Mrs. ELLA Dietz CYMER, president of 
Sorosis, says: ‘*‘Women in selecting their 
life-work should avoid those branches 
which are already over-crowded. Archi- 
tecture is peculiarly suited as a work for 
women, although until recently it has not 
been chosen by them. Women are the 
homemakers; they live in their houses 
more than the men. What more fitting 
than that they should design them?” 

Mrs. Louisa LAWSON, editor of the Au- 
stralian women’s paper, the Dawn, con- 
tributes to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL this 
week a graphic and powerful description 
of the strange life of the Australian bush- 
women. Mrs. Lawson is working bravely, 
amid many discouragements, in behalf of 
equal rights for women. She desires es- 
pecially to receive women’s papers and pe- 
riodicals of all sorts, of which she can 
make good use among Australian women. 
She says she will gladly pay postage upon 
any such. ‘They may besent to her at the 
office of the Dawn, 138 Phillip Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

Mrs. HARDING Woops, of Barre, Mass., 
has just been offered the presidency of the 
Mt. Holyoke College and Seminary, to fill 
the place made vacant by the death of 
Miss Mary A. Brigham. No official an- 
nouncement of the action was made, be- 
cause Mrs. Woods’s formal acceptance of 
the place had not been received. Mrs. 
Woods graduated from Mt. Holyoke about 
twenty-eight years ago, and for ten years 
afterwards taught in the institution. She 
married nearly twenty years ago, but her 
husband has been dead three years. She 
has declined the office. 

Mrs. Forsytnu, the widowed daughter 
of a United States Consul, and a beauty of 
Samoa, is an American, who, at the age of 
thirty-six, owns and manages tracts of 
150,000 acres of fertile land. She employs 
hundreds of natives, builds and runs 
steamers, raises vast quantities of cotton, 
and, with a partner, controls one of the 
most extensive businesses in the South 
Sea Islands. She was of great assistance 
to our Consul in the negotiations for 
securing the use of the harbor of Pago- 
Pago as a coaling station, and recently 
offered to our government twenty acres of 
her own property on the island of Malulu, 
for another station. The American Con- 
sul at Sydney says that she is better 
informed on the trade and commerce of 
the South Sea Islands than any other 
American south of the equator. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH-WOMAN.® 
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the bush-woman’s ideal home is a place 
where it is dark and wet, some damp, lush, 
grassy hollow. Let her be ever so miser- 
able, ever so ill-fed and hard-worked, her 
life becomes full of bliss when she hears 
the rain pattering on the roof. There is 
no sorrow that a good shower will not 
wash away. 

Though she is not egotistical, she has no 
patience with the ways of city folk. She 
is disgusted at their fastidiousness. They 
want soft, comfortable beds; but she can 
sleep anyhow. Often, in the self-abnega- 
tion which is natural to her, the supreme 
recognition of the claims of hospitality, 
which is only with her a habit and ia- 
grained custom, she relinquishes her bed 
to a stranger and sleeps on the floor. As 
to food, the heel of a “‘damper” and the 
fag-end of a piece of beef will do for her. 
She is utterly self-neglectful. The white, 
plump women of the city seem soft to her. 
They cannot walk a mile without fatigue, 
while she will tramp five miles with a 
heavy child on her hip, do a day’s wash- 
ing, aud tramp back again at night. She 
works harder than a man. You may see 
her with her sons putting up a fence, or 
with the shearers, whistling and working 
as wellasany. She hasa fine, hard, pa- 
tient character; she is not emotional, nor 
very susceptive, but she has no conception 
of the little jealousies, the spite and petty 
meannesses of city women. Her generos- 
ity to any sort of stranger is natural, for 
society of any kind is ata premium. ‘The 
monotony of the evergreen (or rather ever- 
brown) Australian bush, and its years of 
unbroken drought, tend to make time seem 
as if it had no changes and no periods. ‘Io 
hear of a life she does not know, to get 
news and speech of outside things from 
even the most worthless stranger, is pay- 
ment enough for all the shelter, food, and 
assistance that she offers. It is such an in- 
cursion of novelty into her dreary domain 
of changeless months, that it is a pleasure 
and a relief no town-bred woman can un- 
derstand. 

Of her own life she never speaks. ‘To 
her oldest friends she does not talk of her 
hardships, though her life may be nothing 
but a record of ill-usage. She may be an 
isolated woman prey, alone in the wilds 
with a brutal husband, yet she does not 
complain; she suffers silently. She thinks 
her lot peculiar to herself. Resource she 
has none, nor escape, nor redress. She is 
tough and patient, and works till she dies, 
without murmuring. Reform can never 
come through her, for should one speak to 
her of anything touching her own life or fate 
nearly, she would look at her askance, and 
shrink from her. People who think must 
be ‘‘cranks,”’ for he who lives in the bush 
and thinks, goes mad. She may have ideas, 
but she never exchanges them. She is a 
slave, bound hand and foot to her daily 
life. If an educated man—and there are 











| vast deal of the vilest treatment. 


| ful. He will sit with others talking, while 


tie duties are merely the simplest of cook- 
ing ; her life is out-of-doors in the broiling 
sun and the dry wind. She can handle a 
stock-whip better than a duster, she can 
‘swear mildly when the cattle are very re- 
fractory and the dogs utterly unmanage- 
able, and she would far rather break in a 
horse than flutter around pictures with a 
feather broom. 

There is also one thing in which she be- 
comes particularly expert, the weather 
signs. The one hope of her life is for 
rain. She is always on the watch to wrest | 
from nature the earliest news, and she can 
tell you whether the showers will come or 
the drought continue. She hates the cry 
of the “hard times bird,” who shrieks in 
the dry, dewless nights and parching days 
of drought seasons; she watches the color 
of the sky, the clouds, the sun as he rises | 
and sets; she hearkens to the frogs, and 
can tell from the color which the atmos- | 
phere gives to distant objects whether | 
the drought will break and the cattle 
live. 

The bush-woman’s husband, if he be 
also Australian-born, is like herself, spare 
and wiry. He is inured to wind and | 
weather, cold and heat, and what is better, 
he can fast well. He is not, as a rule, dis- 
sipated, nor is he brutal to her. He has a 
tendency to leave her to manage the busi- 
ness, and he is rather indolent and neglect- 





she, a thin rag of a woman, drags two | 
big buckets of water from the creek, for 

instance, and if he stands by while she 

chops the wood, he sees no unfitness in 

the arrangement. ‘They are a comparative- 

ly cold and impassive pair, inured to 

weather and hardships and rough living. 

They are never jealous of one another, and 

rarely unfaithful, so that the bush-woman, | 
if married to an Australian, has generally | 
a smooth life enough. She is fortunate in | 
such a marriage, for the native is innately | 
mild and not ill-natured, even in a life | 
which seems to intensify in other men all 
the brutality they possess. To generalize 
roughly, one must say that the bush-wom- 
an’s life is, however. on the average, a sad 
one. The Englishmen, Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and, indeed, all the men of what- 
ever nationality who took to bush life, 
were generally of rough, coarse charac- 
ter, or, if they were not of such nature 
originally, the solitude and the strange, 
primitive life must have made them so. 
In those remote and isolated spots, man is 
king, and force is ruler. ‘There is no law, 
no public opinion to interfere. The wife 
is at the man’s mercy. She must bear 
what ills he chooses to put upon her, and 
her helplessness in his hands only seems 
to educe the beast in him. There is a 
Some 





| are worked to death and some are bullied 


to death; but the women are so scattered 
and so reticent that the world hears noth- 
ing of itall. In town, the fear of the law | 


| operates insensibly; we know that a wom- 


| an can, if she needs, reach a police-station 


such, with strange histories behind them— | 


goes into the bush and becomes shepherd, 
hut-keeper, or the like solitary exile, his 
mind recoils on him. 
becomes at the least a ‘‘crank,” and there 
is no more respect for him. So with a bush- 
woman; she does not speak of what she 
has discovered or thought out, she does 
not go beyond her daily life, because they 
would say, ‘She hasn’t got all her but- 
tons,” she is a ‘“‘crank.”” Nevertheless she 
is not mindless; she loves poetry and pict- 
ures, and what newspapers come in her 
way she reads carefully. She often knows 
more of letters than her sisters of the city, 
for what she reads she reads earnestly and 
remembers. She cuts out the articles which 
she values and preserves them. You would 
not suspect they lay among her treasures. 
for she says nothing. Her thoughts and 
actions are al] alike uncommunicated and 
self-contained. 

She has no pleasure nor comforts. When 
she is sick, she leaves it to nature, or treats 
it with one of the three remedies she recog- 
nizes as a complete and sufficient pharma- 


,copeia—salts and senna, castor-oil and 


Holloway’s pills. She would laugh ata 
medicine-chest ; she could not be bothered 
with it. Many of these women even en- 
dure a confinement almost without aid. 
Some will mount a horse and ride for the 
nurse themselves. 
band, with the customary indifferent, in- 
dolent, non-interfering habit, left his wife 
to ride alone to the midwife. She became 
ill on the way, and was never seen alive 
again. The native dogs watched her 
agonies, and ended them. 

There is one thing the bush-woman hates ; 
it is discipline. The word sounds to her 
like ‘‘jail.”” System, regularity, method, 
her life has nothing to do with. The 
domestic affairs of town women, which 


are ordered with the precision of an alma- - 


nac, are an abhorred mystery to her. You 
could not put her to worse torture than 
by setting her to dust the drawing-room 
every morning at a fixed hour. Her home 


‘among the eucalyptus bush or on the 


“ironbark” ridge is guiltless of drapes and 
mantel boards and ornaments; her domes- 


In one case, the hus- | 


| with an assault; but out in that loneliness 
| of mountain and plain, where is the re- 
In the solitude, he | 





| three days, while her husband was hunt- 
| ing for her to “thammer” her. 


| run to the law. 


| bush-woman’s life. 





in five minutes, and charge her husband | 


dress, Where the protection? She cannot 
ride a hundred miles in search of a magis- 
trate; she cannot leave the hut and the | 
sheep and the cattle to look after them- 
selves in her absence; the law is not ac- 
cessible, even if she would use it; if she 
writes a letter, it may lie a fortnight be- | 
fore the chance comes of sending it on. | 
Besides, she is not the kind of woman to | 
She keeps her sorrows to | 
herself, and endures everything. I have 
known a woman to be up in a tree for 


It is horri- 
ble to think such things are possible, yet 
worse things happen daily. ‘lime and our 
efforts may help to mend the world. 

A bright and promising story follows | 
the saddest part of this narrative of the 
The best qualities 
of her live in her girls, and they will make 
their mark on a fairer page of Australian 
history. I have heard it urged against 
them that they are very shy. It isa true | 
bill. They are as shy as the kangaroos 
and emus, their wild fellow-lodgers in the 
bush. You may catch sight of two girls 
astride a horse. They see you and are 
gone ina flash. They have no curiosity 
about strangers. I remember a man tell- 
ing me that he had often caught a brief | 
glimpse of a girl about a certain district, 
and that some day he meant to get a 
horse and run her down. In the old days 
the children used to get a little schooling 
in the evenings from some shepherd who 
could boast of education; but now wher- 
ever a dozen children can be got together, 
there isa school. Many of them walk or 
ride very long distances, but they get 
there; for the bush-woman is anxious for 
her children to get on, and is proud of 
their successes. Anything is good enough 
for her, she thinks, and if any comfort or 
advantage comes with growing civiliza- 
tion, it falls to the children’s share. The 
girls are of very quick intelligence; they 
learn everything rapidly, and surpass the 
boys. Where they have a chance they 
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mak@ clever Woméu, abd @)grédt number | aloud, at first simple, easy reading, and 


become school-teachers, but in those who 
get no schooling this astuteness turns to 
slyness and cunning. Take them all 
round, they are fine girls, always ready in 
an emergency, and capable of anything. 
Tough, healthy and alert, they can cook | 
or sew, do fancy-work or farm-work, 
dance, ride, tend cattle, keep a garden, | 
break inacolt. They are the stuff that a | 
fine race is made of, these daughters of 
bush-women. ‘The men are more idle, | 
and besides they have always the drink | 
washing away their prospects; therefore | 
we look to the girls for the future. 

So as the bush-women, one by one, end | 
their sad, lonely, hard-worked lives, these 
girls, quick, capable and active, will be 
ready to step into their places, and the 
iron strength of character, the patience, 
endurance and self-repression which the 
bush-women practised and developed, 
passing to a generation more enlightened 
and progressive, will give us a race of 
splendid women, fit to obtain what their 
mothers never dreamed of — women’s 
rights. 





a ae 
A NANTUCKET WOMAN. 


The island of Nantucket, notwithstand- 
ing its ‘“‘shrubless hills of sand,” has 
seemed, during the last two hundred years, 
one of the most interesting among the isles 
of the sea. The enchantment is continued 
from some cause quite inexplicable, unless 
it be the romantic story of its settlement 
by persons seeking religious freedom, im- 
mortalized in Whittier’s verse: 

‘‘And yet this Isle remaineth 
A refuge of the free, 
As when true-hearted Macy 
Beheld it from the sea.” 

Let a Nantucketer in almost any part of 
the world fall in with a stranger interested 
to inquire from what land she came, and 
the response, ‘‘Nantucket,”’ seems to affect 
the questioner asa kind of talisman, bring- 
ing the parties at once into rapport, as 
though belonging to some kindred, mystic 
order. 

Since the island became a far-famed 
watering-place, a fashionable resort, the 
incursion of strangers by thousands has so | 
availed to change externally the former 
quaint appearance of the place, and to 
modify the character of the people once so 
unique and original, that only the elderly 
natives of the isle appear to retain any 
idea of what it once was. Those alone 
realize how the younger generation have 
been scattered throughout every quarter | 
of the globe, and how many of its sons 
and daughters have, by high endeavor, dis- 
tinguished themselves in various lines of 
the world’s work. 

The present writer can remember one of 
these, an intellectually gifted young lady, 
finely, almost ethereally organized, excep- 
tionally modest and unassuming, and so 
petite in form as to give an impression of a 
person designed to be like a sensitive plant, 
specially cared for and protected within 
the precincts of home; but whose con- 
scious brain power was an impulse to force 
her out into the bustling business world, 
practically to demonstrate in her own life 
the duty of self-reliance. This resolution 
was taken at a period when woman’s intel- 
lectual capacities were incaleculably more 
restricted than during these latter days, 
and when the sex was debarred from every 
lucrative occupation termed masculine, 
into which multitudes of women have since 
entered with credit to themselves and to 
all with whom they are associated. 

Nantucket has cause to be proud of Miss 
Anna B. Mitchell, the lady to whom I have 
above alluded. She is the daughter of the 
late Hon. Joseph Mitchell, and sister to 
Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, recently appointed a 
member of the school committee of Chi- 
cago, and distinguished as being the first 
and only woman on the board. 

Miss Mitchell desired to learn the art of 
stenography. She was one who could not | 
rest satisfied with a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the art, but aimed at its com- 
plete mastery. To attdin this, she was 
well aware, would be no easy task. She 
knew that in that overcrowded vocation 
there would be ample room only ‘“‘at the | 
top,” and that the paths leading thereto, | 
for a woman, must be steep and difficult. | 
She knew that in order to excel it would 
be necessary to attain a vast amount of 
general information and an ability to ex- 
press that knowledge with unexception- 
able accuracy ; that she would have to cul- 
tivate a quickness and alertness of mental 
perception, and also an almost automatic 
movement of the fingers. Neither was she 
unmindful that the task she had set before 
her, requiring long hours of persistent 
labor and intellectual drudgery, would in- 
volve great self-sacrifice in social enjoy- 
ment, which, at that time, opened to her 
most alluringly on every hand. She real- 
ized that it was a ‘‘big job,” but, not being 
destitute of natural aptitude for its per- 
formance, she bravely determined ‘‘to 
try.” 

Commencing her self-education at home, 
with the help there attainable, she tran- 
scribed by signs while her mother read 








| high business position, even for a man; 


| who sets apart special hours for women 


| and graduated in 1881, making immediate 





later more abstruse matter, She subjected 
herself to a rigid apprenticeship in the 
spelling of foreign names, and also in 
techiiieal terms in all the professions, arts’ 
and sciences. Though she worked with 
undaunted courage and the most persis- 
tent energy, those of her friends who | 
watched the initial steps of her efforts 
were astonished to learn of the success 





with which they were crowned. These 
friends were hardly prepared, some years | 
later, to learn that she had received the 
appointment of notary public from the | 
Governor of Illinois; that in the city of 
Chicago she had succeeded to the position 
which was made vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. 8. W. Burnham, after his ap- 
pointment as astronomer at the Lick Ob- 
servatory in California. She had been his 
assistant stenographer. Her position is 
that of official reporter to the judges of 
the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States, for the northern districts of 
Illinois. ‘The duties of her office are to be 
in attendance upon the judges, either in 
Court or Chambers, for the performauce 
of stenographic work, and to be present 
in the court-rooms to report the judicial 
opinions and charges to the jury which | 
are given from the bench. It is also to 
prepare the opinions of the federal judges 
for publication in the leading law journals 
of the Northwest. Outside of the regular 
duties of her position, she is sometimes 
called upon to report the entire evidence 
in the trial of causes in the United States 
Courts, as well as the arguments of counsel 
therein. As anotary public, itmight become 
her duty to ‘‘swear in” the officers of the | 
court. We may, indeed, respond to the 
negro preacher who asserts that ‘‘the world 
do move,” it having reached a point of 
progress when women are so far removed 
from the dwarfing effects of custom as to 
make such a position no longer anomalous. 
Miss Mitchell has appropriated to her use 
a large, lighted, pleasant room in the Gov- 
ernment Building, the entire third floor of 
which is occupied by the judiciary depart- 
ment of the United States. 

It has become an adage of modern times 
that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success,” and 
it may be added that nothing succeeds 
like determination. ‘Talent, ability, quick- 
ness of apprehension, are powerful allies 
to a brilliant career. But these are un- 
availing without a practical application of | 
that mighty word, “I will.” In this com- 
petitive world, there is no royal road toa 








and for a woman there is added to the dif- 
ficulty of its attainment a senseless preju- 
dice which Miss Mitchell’s success must 
help largely to remove. No one woman is 
elevated in any direction without raising 
other women, individually and collective- | 


ly, to a higher standard, and thereby | 
bringing all under obligation to her. 
Miss Mitchell’s has been a career which 
reflects honor upon herself, her sex, and 
the island home of her nativity. 

ANNA GARDNER. 
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SIMILAR BUT NOT IDENTICAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

Since you have assumed, as your life- 
work, the task of setting women right 
collectively, may I not assume that you | 
will render a similar service to women in- 
dividually ? 

The enclosed clipping from the Orleans 
Republican, published at Albion, N. Y., 
has so hopelessly confounded two individ- | 
uals that it would be difficult to recognize 
either one of them; and yet the mistake is 
founded upon a coincidence, or series of 
coincidences, which makes it an easy 
matter to excuse the editor for his asser- 
tions which are so wide of the mark. The 
clipping is as follows: 

A WOMAN LAWYER. 

“In an article on the women lawyers 
who are practising in this country the 
Brooklyn Times says: ‘Probably the best- | 
known woman lawyer east of the Allegha- | 


nies is Lelia J. Robinson, who has an 
office in Pemberton Square, Boston, and 





for free consultation. Miss Robinson has 
written and published a book called ‘‘Law 
Made Easy.” She entered the Boston 
University Law School in the fall of 1878, 


application for admission to the Suffolk 
County bar. Under the law then on the 
statute books she was not eligible, but 
opened an office for consultation and such 
work as could be done outside the court- 
room. The same year, however, a bill 
was introduced in the Legislature giving 
women the right of admission to the bar 
on the same terms as-men. Miss Robin- 
son was summoned before the judiciary 
committee to speak for it, and it was 
yomen unanimously. Miss Robinson went 

est for a time but returned to the Hub, 
where she is in a money-making practice.’ 
Miss Lelia Robinson was many years 
age a boarding pupil of the old Phipps 

nion Seminary se this e, and was a 
young woman great o ality and 
force of. character. She is the daughter 
of a once well-known writer long con- 
nected with the New York Tribune in the 
days of Horace Greeley, and sometimes 
eailed. from a popular book he wrote, ‘Hot 
Corn Robinson.’ Miss Robinson became 
the wife of a son of the late Norman Be- 
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t' Albioh, and removed with him to 


est. ve that it 
striking out imto a. pleads 


of he 
she resumed her maiden enue” - hho 


It is with great’ reluctance that I offer 
your readers anything so personal to my- 
self, but it is certainly due to your Boston 
lawyer, Lelia J. Robinson, that Dr. 
Leila G. (née) Robinson should rise and 
explain. 

The coincidences are, first, as to the 
name. My father, Solon Robinson, to 
whom the Republican correctly alludes ag 
a “once well-known writer long connected 
with the New York Tribune,” had"two 
daughters, Josephine and Leila (not Lelia), 
while the Boston lawyer received at her 
christening, as would appear to the casual 
observer, both these names, Lelia Jose. 
phine Robinson. 

The second coincidence is that both 
Lelia and Leila are graduates of Boston 
University, one from the law school, the 
other from the school of medicine. This 
gives rise to a third coincidence, that both 
are professional women. And a fourth 
coincidence is that while both are of New 
England ancestry, both have lived in the 
West. 

The points of divergence and the state- 
ments against whichLelia Robinson, law- 
yer, will enter a demurrer, are that she 
graduated at the old Phipps Union Semi- 
nary ‘‘many years ago” (1857), and that 





ae 


| she **became the wife of a son of the late 


Norman Bedell,” all of which J accept as 
my Own personal property. And a point 
which we shall both repudiate is that 
‘upon striking out upon a career of her 
own, she resumed her maiden name.” A 
name of one’s very own is a good thing 
**to have and to hold,” and when a woman 
makes anything of her maiden name be- 


| fore marriage, she ought to be accorded 


the right to retain it. In this case, how- 
ever, the Robinson to whom the Republi- 


| can refers still holds on with pride and 


satisfaction to the good old Albion name 
by which she has been known for more 
than thirty years. Yours truly, 
LEILA G. BEDELL, 
181 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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“THE MOTHER OF THE REGIMENT.” 


The late Mrs. R. B. Hayes, known among 
the soldiers under her husband's command 
as the ‘‘Mother of the Regiment,” won the 
name in the following way: A half-witted 
fellow was told by his comrades, imme- 
diately after her arrival in camp, that she 
had come to do the mending for the sol- 
diers. In good faith he carried his half- 
worn blouse to her to mend. After a 
moment’s bewilderment she saw the situa- 
tion, and determining to save him from be- 
ing made a butt of ridicule, she took the 


| garment and mended it, as if it were really 


her business. The men were somewhat 
ashamed, but, delighted with her way of 
treating the matter, gave her the above 


| title. 





+o + —__—__ 
MORE TESTIMONY ABOUT WYOMING. 


The Rawlins (Wy.) Journal says: 
The following editorial from the Salt 


| Lake Herald in relation to women’s suf- 


frage (which must be a cardinal principle 
in Wyoming’s constitution) so fully covers 
the ground that we gladly republish it: 
‘lhe women of Wyoming have been 
holding a Territorial convention at Chey- 


| enne, and a despatch tells us that among 


other things, they adopted a resolution 
requesting the coming State Convention 
to put in the a constitution 
woman suffrage plank. 

‘*We believe that Wyoming is the first 
of the Territories to confer suffrage on 
women, Utah being a quick second and 
Washington following some years later. 
Congress abolished the law in this Terri- 
tory, and the Federal Courts nullified the 
act in Washington, leaving Wyoming 


| alone as a suffrage commonwealth. For 
| twenty years or thereabouts, the women 


of our neighbor Territory have been citi- 
zens in the full sense of the term 4s 
politically understood. .. . 

‘Woman suffrage in the Territory was au 
experiment, and for a time was interested- 
ly watched by its friends and opponents, 
one class earnestly hoping for success, 
the other confidently predicting failure. 
Long years ago it ceased to be an exper- 
iment in any sense, and its friends have 
been overjoyed, while its enemies have 
found in its practical working nothing 
upon which to base opposing arguments, 
The women have not all ‘taken to pol- 
itics ;’ that is to say, there are in Wyom- 
ing a good many women who have never 
voted; there are others who voted regu- 
larly and enthusiastically at every election 
during the early years of the law, but 
have since ceased to visit the polls, the 
novelty having worn off; and there are 
many who take a lively interest in parties 
and tickets, not only voting but doing 
more or less lively electioneering. 

‘It has been proven to the entire satis- 
faction of candid observers that womal 
pay, is not an evil. The women. - 
are as intelligent as the men in their voting, 
and as careful to see that the ticket is the 
right one. It was predicted that suffrage 
would in time vulgarize the women, a0' 
subject them to insult at the polls. 
prediction has not been fulfilled. Instead 
of brutal men taking the opportunity t? 
be vulgar in the presence of women wh? 
crowd to the front, the presence of wome? 
at the voting places has had. ap agrees 
effect in the way of reforming the loud-, 
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rial convention at Chey- 
itch tells us that among 
y adopted a resolution 
oming State Convention 
ag constitution 4 
lank. 

at Wyoming is the first 
3 to confer suffrage on 
ing a quick second and 
wing some years later. 
2d the law in this Terri- 
eral Courts nullified the 
ton, leaving Wyoming 
re commonwealth. For 
thereabouts, the women 
‘erritory have been citi- 
sense of the term 4s 
tood. ... 

rein the Territory was au 
or a time was interested- 
friends and opponents, 
ly hoping for success, 
ntly predicting failure. 
ceased to be an exper- 
se, and its friends have 
while its enemies have 
stical working nothing 
se Opposing arguments. 
not all ‘taken to pol- 
ay, there are in Wyom- 
women who have never 
others who voted regu- 
stically at every election 
years of the law, but 
1 to visit the polls, the 
vorn off; and there are 
lively interest in parties 
only voting but doing 
 electioneering. 

»ven to the entire satis- 
observers that womal 
1 evil. The women .-- 
3 the men in their voting, 
ee that the ticket is 

; predicted that suffrage 
lgarize the women, and 
sult at the polls. 

been fulfilled. Instead 
sing the opportunity to 
peace 0 weer ae 
, the presence of w 

»s has had ap ble 
of reforming the loud-. 
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ne fellows who around 


te pola is a fact that the Wyom 


are among the quietest and most 
, and the presence of women 


them so. 

“With such an excBilent record in the 
Territory, we cannot see how the conven- 
tion can deny the request of the suffragists 
and refuse to put the desired provision in 
the constitution. If the trial had not been 

the men might object to the experi- 
ment; but there no risk to take, the 
demonstration of twenty years having 
proven just how woman suffrage will 
operate. Its effect is injurious in no 
respect, all its results being beneficial 
ae than the opposite.” 


+¢+ 


STRIKE AT THE ROOTS. 


It is said that women should not vote, 
pecause they have avenues enough now 
to serve humanity, in the various philan- 
thropies, ete., ete. The work that women 
are doing for the poor, the miserable, the 
sinful, the criminal, is noble work—a great, 

work; but these efforts do not reach 
the sources of wretchedness and poverty 
and crime, and thus diminishthem. Good 
as they are, much needed as these efforts 
are, they are but soothing applications to 
the sores of a diseased system. Would it 
not be well to doctor. the system and have 
less of the disagreeable dressing of sores 
todo? ‘To care for the wife and children 
of a drunkard, kind as it is, is not so good 
service as to make it possible for that hus- 
band to take care of them himself. To 
purse a girl who has gone astray is good 
work; but a still better work is some 
healthful subsoiling which will make 
iniquity less frequent. I think women 
would make excellent doctors of the body 
politic as well as of the individual body. 

The women who are working for woman 
suffrage see (they think they are not mis- 
taken) that with the ballot they may be 
able to strike at the roots of much of the 
wickedness and wretchedness and poverty 
in the world. There are signs of such 
things already on the earth. For in- 
stance : 

In Oskaloosa, Kan., one year 
women were elected to all the city offices. 








| 
| 


The preparation for and participation in 
a ball, to say nothing about giving one, in- 
volves more hard work and more publicity 


than a woman need incur by qualifying | 


herself to vote and voting.—Col. L. Edwin 
Dudley. 

Mrs. E. G. Cook, M. D., the pioneer 
woman physician of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued a fourth edition of her book ‘‘For 





Mothers and Daughters.” The revised edi- 
| Can supply its inhabitants with water, it 


tion has prefatory endorsements by Dr. 
Egbert Guernsey and Dr. George E. Ship- 
man. 

A womanly woman always attracts, and 
if she has a truth to teach she will find 
that when she has made a favorable social 
impression the battle is half won; her 
cause in pleasant guise has gained a foot- 
hold, and converts are made before they 
are aware, 

The children are now in their cradles 


| who will live to see pauperism and drunk- 
| enness swept away, like the fogs that hang 





ago, | 


over us for weeks, tilla strong breeze 
comes, and smites them with the scimitar 
of light and they are gone.—Mrs. Liver- 
more. 

A lawn tennis tournament was played 
recently in England, in private grounds, 
between girl-students from Girton, Newn- 


The play is said to have been exceedingly 
good, and Cambridge won. 
spectators were two daughters of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, both old Oxonians. 

During the past year at Wells College 
one of the most notable events was the 
production of Miss Mildred Fuller’s play, 
in three acts, entitled ‘‘Dreams.” Miss 
Fuller assumed the title réle of Elsie, the 
dreamer, and won for herself commenda- 
tions on all sides. Miss Fuller is the fourth 
daughter of Chief-Justice Fuller, of Wash- 
ington. 

Public opinion as expressed in the relig- 
ious journals seems favorable to the open- 
ing of Hartford Theological Seminary to 
women. At many colleges to which both 
men and women are admitted, it is proved 


| that the women take most of the prizes. 


Those women did not seek those offices; | 
they shrank at first from filling them. | 
Men nominated them and helped to elect | 
them; then they bravely consented to take | 


the burdens of office. One year of service 
has proved so satisfactory that this year 
they have all been re-elected. The jail, 


which formerly had many occupants, has | 


none. 


The debt which has hung over | 


Oskaloosa ever since the war, has been | 


paid off, and the city treasury, which was 
empty, has now a surplus of one hundred 
dollars; and meantime those women have 
not neglected their homes." Is there any 
significance in this? It seems to me there 
is something well worth the stady of our 
people—and our legislators—in this simple 
but significant story. This ‘ballot for 


women” is not a question of whether we | 
women want more responsibility or not; | 
it is a question of duty, religious duty, | 


We have a nation to save 
We 


national duty. 
and not our own comfort to consult. 


have a race to rescue, and fine-ladyism | 


must not restrain us from doing our work. 
The spirit which prompts some women 


to engage in the various philanthropies in | 


order to help their fellow-beings is the 
same which encourages others to work 
against all obstacles and obioquy for 
woman’s power in the State; and all 
things shall work together for good.— 
Mrs Helen P. Jenkins. 


—---4# @+—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Mary Anthony, sister of Susan B. | 


Anthony, is in Johnstown, Penn., assist- 
ing Clara Barton in caring for the victims 
of the late flood. 

A letter in favor of woman suffrage, 
from Francis Minor, of St. Louis, was read 
before the constitutional convention of 
Washington Territory. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins will speak at Lake- 
side, O., Aug. 21, and will then go to Wis- 
consin for ten or twelve lectures arranged 
by the Wisconsin W. S. A. 

Men and women make sad mistakes 
about their own symptoms—taking their 
vague, uneasy longings sometimes for 
genius, sometimes for religion, and, often- 
er still, for a mighty love.—Ez. 

“Never scold your wife for crying,” says 
Dr. Agnew. ‘So long as a woman can 
weep she will never do anything desper- 
ate, and she will have much more patience 
than a dry-eyed woman.” 

The need of a convenient dress for work 
is strongly felt by business women. One 
of the largest working girls’ societies of 
New York has adopted the blouse waist 
and straight, gathered skirt as club dress 
for the members. 

A Georgia ‘‘remonstrant” writes a letter 
to the Atlanta Constitution opposing the 
bill to admit girls to the State University. 
“The girls of Georgia,” she says, “must 
have an industrial institute and college of 
their own, and nothing else will suit them 
or their mothers.” 


We advise the Hartford men to look well 
to their laurels. Dux femina facti.—Chicago 
Advance. 

The announcement that the sum needed 
by Ramabai for her school is raised was a 
mistake. There is still need of contribu- 
tions. Ramabai’s book is now transferred 
to the Woman's Temperance Publication 
Association. It can be ordered of them, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago, price, $1.35. 
Its profits go to the Ramabai fund. 

The superintendent of franchise for a 


local W. C. T. U. in Ohio writes: ‘Senti- 
ment is growing among us. I could tell 
you a bushel of interesting facts. Quite a 


number of my personal friends have ‘cut’ 
me for openly working for the cause. It 
is a glorious one to suffer for. I enjoy it. 
At our Union, the ladies greedily seize the 
leaflets, and if one must leave the room 
before adjournment she is sure to come to 
the desk for ‘A leaflet, please.’ * 


I speak for the enfranchisement of wom- 
an, reminding the sceptic that the Father 
is so good an architect that He creates 
nothing He wants wasted. A first-class 
soul or mind with only a second-class 
chance is a piece of creation wasted. There- 
fore God must mean that the right to the 


largest chance for the largest usefulness | 


shall be open to all.—James Clement Am- 
brose. 

The evil that has caused the downfall of 
every nation in the past, the evil that is 
gnawing at the foundation of all nations 
to-day, is a result of keeping the mothers 
of the human race in ignorance and subjec* 
tion. A stream cannot rise higher than 
its source, but the reservoir lifted on the 
hill shows that men have it in their power 
to elevate the source. For their own im- 
provement and welfare, men should en- 
courage and stimulate women.—Wrs. Ellen 
B. Dietrick. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has great 
faith in the doctrine of work. ‘It is all 
very nice,” she says, in the New York 


Among the | 


Col. Higginson explains that he and 
some others go with the ‘‘Nationalists,” 
or disciples of Edward Bellamy, to this 
extent, namely, ‘*To hold that, if the Gov- 
ernment carries on the post-office fairly 
well, as it certainly does, it may well 
undertake the telegraph also, as in Eng- 
land ; that if it can conduct a bankrupt rail- 
road through a ‘receiver,’ it could also 
carry on a successful one; that if a city 


might as well try the experiment of sup- 
plying them with gas. How far this ten- 
dency is to go, such persons do not under- 
tuke to say—and here they stop short of 
Mr. Bellamy and his thorough supporters.” 

Even that cynical and antiquated speci- 
men of the ‘trace,”” Mr. Grant Allen, who, 
in a recent number of the Forum, declares 
woman to be ‘told specially oft” from the 
race *‘for the continuation of the species, 
—sacrificed to reproductive necessities,” 
might be led to allow, noting the gifted 
circle of children who cail Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe “mother,” that the gains of our race 
in its progress toward civilization have not 
been ‘made by men alone;” neither could 
this most curious specimen of his kind 
venture to avow that Mrs. Howe has by 
reason of her broad philanthropy and cul- 


ham, Somerville and Lady Margaret's. | ture ‘failed to perform satisfactorily her 


maternal Common- 
wealth. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘*Accord- 
ing to Prof. Carruth, of Kansas, who re- 
cently reported on the working of the sys- 
tem, the women’s vote has done great good 
in that State, in enforcing better order, in 
producing better sanitary conditions, in 


functions.’’— Boston 


| giving prohibitory legislation a chance for 


honest trial. He instanced two small cities 
in Kansas where the whole city govern- 
ment is in the hands of women, and stated 
he could bear testimony to the singular abil- 
ity with which these women had performed 
their duties, and the prosperity of those 
cities. They had driven the pigs from the 
streets, and shut up the saloons. Women 
carry into the management of public affairs 
the same attention to detail which charac- 
terizes them in the management of their 
home.” 





DYSPEPSIA 
Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for dyspepsia more successful than 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones the stomach and other or- 
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}Camp Chair Design, which can be made 


| and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
| blue—for the reception of numerous little 


| facilities for packing clothing and numerous 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 


larger as the child grows older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 


sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
be used as a Valise in travelling, it having 


little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, ete. When folded up, 
the Bath is about four inches thick and thirty- 
six inches long, and can be carried in an or- 
dinary travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 
cal, useful and convenient; which mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
pe nome to enjoy the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, 


which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. 


Baby’s Folding Bath Tub 








Send for Circulars and prices to 
8S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 


Notable Writings of a Notable Woman. | NOTABLE BOOKS 


MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. 12mo. $1.00. 
“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 

—with its many practical hints and suggestions for 
lessening home cares and enlarging woman’s oppor- 
tunities for culture—could be placed in the hands of 
every house-mother in the country,—yes, and of 
every young girl and every man as well. It is emi- 
nently a woman’s rights book.”"—Jndex, Boston. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

“The book contains Mrs. Diaz’ best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complica- 
tions and limitations.””— Boston Traveller. 

“A book which should be read by every man who 
has a wife and every woman who has a family.”— 
Lowell Times. 

“Overworked women will find this bookat tter 
medicine than tonics and bitters.”— Worcester py. 


|THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 


gans, removes the faint feeling, creates a good | 


appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. 


trial. It will do you good. 





The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.” —Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—Znglishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C. 7. U. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 


| ** Josiah Alien’s Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 


World, ‘to have beautiful visions and ideas | 


floating around in your brain and to lie back 
and watch them, but you won't succeed at 
anything unless you pin those beautiful 


e ] 
| ideas down on pap€r, or on canvas, or model 


| them in clay, as the case may be. 


I am 
not inclined to work, but I go to my study 


| every morning, whether I am in a writing | 





mood or not, and it is seldom indeed that 


I do not accomplish something. Success | 


is the direct result of work.” 


The Old South lectures for the summer 
of 1889 will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
July 31. This year being the centennial 
both of our own federal government and 
of the French Revolution, the lectures 
will be devoted entirely to the subjects in 
which the history of America is related 
to that of France. Free tickets will be 
sent to all young people applying in their 
own handwriting before July 30, to the 
directors of the Old South Studies in His- 
tory, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, 
enclosing one-centstamp. A limited num- 
ber of tickets will be sold to adults. 





“Tt is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of ween to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .’"—Mrs. 
en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.’’—Srances E. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year | 


on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 








Give Hood's Sarsaparilla a fair | 


12mo. $1.00. 
WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“The William Henry books hold the first place in 
juvenile literature for absolute knowledge of boy 
nature, and for.pure, breezy wholesomeness.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


“Written right out of a whole-souled boy’s heart.’ 


| —Standard, Bridgetown, Conn. 


| THE 


STORY 
12mo. $1.00. 


“Mrs. Diaz is one of our best story-writers for 
children. Her wholesome pills of moral instruction 
are coated with so many thicknesses of first-class 
fun that they can hardly fail to go down sweetly. 
‘Polly Cologne’ is a delightfully quaint and laugh- 


OF POLLY COLOGNE. 


| able story, and the illustrations are good, comical 


and numerous.’’— Woman's Journal. 
THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
boards. $1.25. 

“To the little ones whose happiness is centered in 
the cat we can think of no more fascinating reading. 
The stories will come home to almost any child from 
her experience with her pets. The style is simple and 
lively, comprising short, clear sentences, and the 
type is good, and profusely and well illustrated.”’— 


Svo, 


| Babyhood. 


THE JOHN SPICER LECTURES. 16mo. 
60 cents. 
“A genuine child’s book, but one which the elders 
will enjoy quite as much.’’—Advence, Chicago. 
“They exhibit a keen appreciation of boyish char- 
acter and tastes, and while pure fun predominates, 
lessons in honesty, truthfulness and unselfishness 


| are shrewdly taught.”— The Nation. 


FIRESIDE CHRONICLES. 
$1.25. 


“Give Mrs. Diaz two or three simple incidents and 
she will manufacture half a dozen stories so spright- 
ly and so full of every-day human nature that to 


S8vo, boards, 


| young and old they will be a source of perennial 


delight. The Chronicles will be laughed over end 
talked over and thought over.”—Boston Book Bulle- 
tin. 

LUCY MARIA. 12mo. $1.00. 


“There is enough sound common-sense, cheerful 


| philosophy and honest sentiment in this bright 


irls’ book to supply a whole household. It would 
e good leaven for any community into which it 


| happened to fall.”"— Transcript. 


|THE JIMMYJOHNS. 


{sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address | 


C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrxat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EpItED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent Franchise W.C. T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Jouisville, Ky. 


“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole paper. It gives 
multum um in parvo.”'—Rev. George S. e, 


Derby, Vt. 


PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
Soup By Drugeists 


12mo. $1.25. 

The story of those remarkable twins is full of 
the brightest, the most genuine fun and innocent 
amusement. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and, many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphiet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
one, mailed to any address by manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spoon! Silks. Art Embroidery and 
Knittmng Silks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Tass. 
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Recently Published. 





The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book 


Edited by LAURA E. RICHARDS, In rich and attrac- 
tive bindings of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, 3.00- 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00. 


“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation, 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such u:e as is here made of them. The severaj 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by RosA MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 





“The modest title does not do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte, as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. ‘The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 





Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By Davip ATWOOD Wasson; with a Biographical 
Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 


“Mr. WASSON’S style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
paiostaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writinga spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace, Anair of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.”—Commonvealth. 





Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Price, 
50 cents. 


“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, went,forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especia!ly when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”—Commercial, Cincinnati. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Y¥ the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL. 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2!ToRs. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2564, New York City. 
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Letters containing remittances, and teem 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.'s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 








the risk of the sender. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. e change of date printed 


on the ris a receipt for renewals. This oc 
should Sy made the first or second week etter the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


THE NEW STATES. 


The points of central interest to all suf- 
fragists now are the conventions which 
are making constitutions for the four new 
States. 

Women are waiting, watching anxiously 
the telegraphic reports of the daily ses- 
sions, in the hope that sound principle and 


the recognition of equal human rights | 


may be written into the organic law of 
each of the new States. 

It seems hardly possible at this late day 
that any body of sober-minded men would 
deliberately put their own mothers and 
daughters in the same political position in 
which they put male criminals as a pun- 
ishment for crime. We shall see. Let 
us hope for the best. ‘The children are al- 
ready born who will in the future be proud 
or ashamed, according as their fathers 
voted for or against the equal rights of 
women. L. 8. 
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HEARING IN MONTANA. 





In the Montana Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Helena, on July 17, Gen. Warren 
moved that Henry B. Blackwell be given 
the floor to address the convention on 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Eaton favored the motion, but of- 
fered an amendment changing the hour to 
8 o’clock the same evening. 

Mr. Robinson moved that the whole 
question be laid on the table, as he did 
not believe in ‘‘dignifying such fellows” 


as this, and did not wish to be dictated to | 


by outsiders, as he thought the members 
perfectly capable of accomplishing their 
work unassisted. 

Mr. Knowles spoke in favor of extend- 
ing the courtesy to Mr. Blackwell, as an 
able exponent of this much agitated ques- 
tion. Hethought that remarks conveying 
light on any subject of interest to the 
members could well be listened to, and did 
not believe in closing one’s eyes and ears 
when information might be gained by act- 
ing otherwise. 

After a lively fight, lasting about an 
hour, the ayes and noes were called for, 
and the vote stood, on the question of in- 
viting Mr. Blackwell to speak, ayes, 55; 
noes, 13. Another discussion arose as to 
whether the gallery should be open to the 
public on the occasion. It was voted that 
it should. 

In the evening, at the convention hall in 
the State House, there was a good attend- 
ance of members of the constitutional con- 
vention, while the gallery was crowded. 
Mr. Blackwell spoke for an hour and ten 
minutes, and was frequently interrupted by 
applause. At the close he was given a 
very hearty reception, and received con- 
gratulations from many of the members 
and from the ladies present. 

The Helena Daily Herald is friendly to 
woman suffrage, and has an editorial on 
the right side. The Helena Daily Inde- 
pendent, although it has an editorial in op- 
position, nevertheless says: 

“Delegate Robinson, of Deer Lodge 
County, exhibited a narrowness of mind 
which, fortunately, does not characterize 
many members of the Montana Constitu- 
tional Convention, when he declared in 
the convention hall, yesterday, that he ‘did 
not believe in dignifying such fellows’ as 
Henry B. Blackwell, or wish to be ‘dic- 
tated to by outsiders.’ Mr. Blackwell 
has shown no disposition to dictate to the 
convention, and is in no position to do so 
were he so disposed. All he asked was a 
hearing in behalf of the cause for which 
‘he has labored many years. The best 
men in the convention will concede that 
they owe a great deal to ‘outsiders’ and 
the example of jurists and political econ- 
omists of other States, without which the 
labor of this body would be altogether ex- 
perimental.” A. 8. B. 





HEARING IN IDAHO. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway had a hear- 
ing before the Constitutional Convention 
of Idaho on the evéning of July 16, in the 
Hall of Representatives at the Capitol. 
The Idaho Daily Statesman says: 


The convention was in session with 
nearly a full] attendance of members, and 
every seat in the lobby and galleries was 
occupied. The president introduced Mrs. 
Duniway, who spoke in behalf of woman 
suffrage. ‘The lady referred to the t 
interest the women of Idaho, in their hum- 
ble homes upon the far-scattered ranches, 
feel in this convention; of the warm a 
proval its action thus far has awakened ; 
,and of their earnest desire to be relieved 
of their political thraldom and permitted 
to join their brothers and husbands in the 
grand work of building here a great free 








Christian State. Mrs. Duniway addressed 
the convention for nearly an hour, in a 
calm, logical and at times gg by 
plea for for her sex. She desired 
that an article be inserted in the constitu- 
tion providing at once for woman suffrage ; 
but the convention, for any reason, 
thought this inexpedient, then she asked 

jon be granted for action upon 
this question by future legislation. rs. 
Duniway was not an advocate of prohibi- 
tion, and evidently was anxious that the 
question of woman suffrage should not 
suffer by any entanglement with that 
question. Mrs. Duniway made an able 
presentation of her cause; was honored 
by the close attention of a crowded hall, 
many ladies and gentlemen of the city, 
especially ladies of the families of the 
members, joining the convention in this 
hearing; and resumed her seat amid 
hearty applause. 

The two propositions which Mrs. Duni- 
way presented were referred to the com- 
mittee on suffrage. 

——— 40 


MAKE IT CONSISTENT FIRST. 


The Philadelphia Ledger notes with un- 
easiness the tendency in large cities and 
centres of population North and South 
toward 

“Changes curiously out of accord with 
that spirit of our political institutions 
which makes the people supreme in the 
choice of the administrators of the govern- 
ment; changes which indicate the people’s 
lack of confidence in themselves, in their 
ability to choose wisely and well the exe- 
cutors of their laws.” 

The Ledger instances the fact that New 
York, after the ‘Tweed ring iniquities,” 
and Boston, ‘‘when the abuses of the po- 
litical system became scandalous and un- 
endurable,”’ diminished the list of election 
officials; also, that in Philadelphia, as in 
the other cities, the appointing power has 
been vested in the mayor or the governor. 

The trouble is notin the distrust of our 
political institutions, but in the fact that 
only half the people have any expression 
in the elections. ‘Ihe people’ are as- 
sumed to be only the men. If the votes of 
women could be added to the votes of men, 
in accordance with the principles of our 
government, the ground for distrust would 
be removed. Before a doubt is raised of 
the soundness of long-admitted, self-evi- 
dent principles, let them be consistently 
applied. Let it be accepted that ‘the peo- 
ple” means men and women, and let the 
people choose the officers. L. 8. 
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WOMANIZING SOCIETY. 











Among the excellent articles called out 
on this side of the water by the action of 
the English Remonstrants, was an edito- 
rial in the New York Home Journal, which 
paper, after re-affirming its own steadfast 
loyalty to the cause, said: 


**Woman suffrage is not the mere privi- 
lege of voting. It means a social revolu- 
tion, a reconstruction of society on a high- 
er principle. It means—if you will per- 
mit the word—the womanizing of society. 
It is not woman who by her entrance into 
political life will take the mould of society 
as it now is, but society that will be mould- 
ed anew by woman. She will not lose 
thereby her distinctive attribute and charm, 
but will infuse into the social state the 
warmer sympathies, the disinterestedness, 
the moral enthusiasm and the profounder 
sense of justice that are characteristic of 
her womanhood. 

‘In tine, the movement for woman suf- 
trage is but a part of the general drift of 
modern society toward a higher principle 
of organization than that upon which it 


now rests, and its great importance lies in | 


the fact that it is an essential step in this 
revolution—a revolution which only with 
the aid of woman’s larger sympathies and 
finer sense of justice may be peacefully ac- 
complished. And not until this profound 
revolution has been effected may the au- 
thor of ‘Robert Elsmere’ and those who 
sympathize with her aspirations fora re- 
generated society hope to have their 
dreams realized. 

“The Church Universal!—that was no 
fiction in medizval times when society 
was constructed consistently throughout 
on a basis of force. The Church Univer- 
sal!—it will cease to be a fiction of mod- 
ern times when society is reconstructed 
consistently on the basis of justice and 
that fraternity which justice involves. it 
is to woman that we look for this recon- 
struction. It is from her heart that the vi- 
talizing force must proceed. It is by her 
active participation alone that the great 
work can be achieved.” 


The movement in favor of equal rights 
for women owes much to the Home Jour- 
nal for many timely words spoken in their 
behalf. Not the least is its constant rec- 
ognition of the fact that the advent of 
women in politics will lift society up, and 
not drag women down. L. 8. 
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‘THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT.” 


About two years ago, Olive Schreiner’s 
remarkable allegory, ‘“Three Dreams in a 
Desert,” appeared ih the Fortnightly Re- 
view, and was copied into the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Orders for the number of the 





‘ JOURNAL which contained it came in from 


all sides, and the edition was soon ex- 
hausted. The allegory was afterwards 
publi-~hed in pamphlet form by another 
association in this city, not connected 
with suffrage ; and that edition, we believe, 
is now exhausted also. This week we’ re- 
publish *"Three Dreams in a Desert.” 





In a few days it will be ready as a leaflet. 
Price 20 cents a hundyed at this office, or 


30 cents a hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
A. 8. B. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 


A Suggestion — Reminiscences, 

It is certainly a most worthy work 
which the alumnz of Vassar College have 
in hand—the completion of the ‘Maria 
Mitchell Endowment Fund,” to establish 
the astronomical chair at Vassar in her 
honor. If they will add to this another 
labor of love, it will aid them materially 


in their undertaking, and will entitle them | 


to the gratitude of all who knew and 
loved the noble woman whose earthly 
work is ended. 

While reminiscences of Prof. Mitchell 
are fresh in the memories of her friends 
and coadjutors, while her pupils and cor- 
respondents are re-reading and laying 
away the unique notes which were charac- 
teristic of her, and while brief biographies 
of her are appearing in the better class of 


phases of her career are chronicled, some 





! 


ward glance at the professor, he replied, 

ruefully, “I am obliged to confess that I 

find it frightful more frequently than re- 
” 


“Now, president,” was the prompt re- 
joinder, ‘I am sure you are telling the ex- 
act truth.” 

When I made a second visit to Vassar, 
Prof. Mitchell gave “a woman suffrage 
tea-party” at the observatory. ‘There 
would be a good supper,” she informed 
all inquirers, ‘speeches, songs, original 
poems, toasts, and—ice-cream.”’ College 
curiosity was on the qui vive to know who 
had been invited, and she was flooded with 
applications for invitations. To all appli- 
cants, she presented a paper, in which four 
questions were propounded, adding the 
terse remark, ‘“‘This is one of the days of 
judgment: how do you answer these ques- 
tions?” They were as follows: 
you a member of a woman suffrage so- 
ciety?” 2. ‘Do you take the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL?” 3, “Have you ever given 
money to the cause of woman suffrage?’ 
4. “‘Have you ever labored at all for its ad- 


| vancement?”’ 
the public journals, in which eventful | 


competent person should be authorized to | 


write the story of herlife. If the alumna, 


demanded by its proper performance, the 
sales of the memoir might materially aid 
the endowment fund; especially if it were 
published, as was the biography of Gen. 


I think there were about twenty-five of 
us at table, ‘‘all true blue,” as our hostess 
declared, and all women. Not more than 


| half of us were young, the rest were mid- 
or her kindred, or both united, would as-— 
sume this work, and push it forward to | 
completion without other delay than that | 


Grant, so that its profits would inure to | 


the fund, and not be absorbed by a pub- 
lishing-house. 


Only two days before the death of Prof. | 


Mitchell, I attended the graduating exer- | 


cises of Miss Porter's “School for Young 
Ladies,” at “The Elms,” in Springfield, 
Mass. There I met several of the former 
students of Prof. Mitchell, two of whom 
were Miss Porter’s assistant teachers. 
One of them was Miss Raymond, the 
daughter of Vassar’s first president, be- 
tween whom and Prof. Mitchell a very 
strong friendship was developed. Miss 
Raymond told me that there was a con- 
stant interchange of notes and letters be- 
tween her father and the professor, which 
gave her ever fresh delight when she was 
permitted to read them. Realizing that at 
some future time the exquisite letters of 
her idolized professor would be uf great 
value, she haunted her father’s writing- 


table, and allowed no scrap of a note from | 
her to find its way into the waste-basket. 
Some few years since, I met in Denver | 


Dr. Alida Avery, one of the early resident 
physicians of Vassar, and a very warm 
friend of Prof. Mitchell, who spoke of her 


with similar appreciation as a correspond- | 


ent. 

And not a few of her friends have long 
been aware that Prof. Mitchell's family 
are opulent in a correspondence of surpaas- 
ing interest with which she enriched 
them while travelling in Europe. For 
there she met the Herschels, Sir George 
Airy, Encke, Arago, Leverrier, Struve, 
and other astronomers, Mrs. Somerville, 


dle-aged and elderly, and we began the 
feast soberly enough, and with dignity 
sufficient for the equipment of a woman 
suffrage convention transacting its busi- 
ness in the sepulchre of Tremont Temple 
yclept ‘“lhe Meionaon.” But the stiffness 
wore off, and the starchy dignity melted 
away, under the quips and quirks of our 
witty president and hostess, and the fun, 
at last, became uproarious. ‘‘A poem, writ- 
ten for the occasion,” was read, which 
prophesied, in very irregular metre, the 
innumerable woes which will deluge the 
world, and afflict and bewilder men, when- 
ever women have the right to vote. 

The exclamations of the audience at the 
close of each verse, uttered in every con- 
ceivable intonation, were enough to bring 
laughter from a post. Sometimes they 
were simple ejaculations, delivered in in- 
flections of voice that condensed in them- 
selves every variety of meaning ; and some- 
times elaborate addenda or explanations, 
which intensified the satire of the “poem.” 
Occasionally Prof. Mitchell called her 
“‘tea-party” to order, but always with so 
much drollery as to increase the fun. 

On one occasion, when Prof. Mitchell 
was in Boston, she expressed a wish to 
visit the studio of Miss Whitney, who was 
then at work on the model of ‘*The Norse- 
man.” A most cordial invitation was ex- 
tended her by the artist, and the pleasure 
of accompanying her fell to my lot. Miss 
Whitney had perfected the plaster cast of 
the statue, and it was to be sent to the 
foundry in a few days, to be cast in bronze. 
It seemed to fill the studio with its grand 
and imposing presence For a few mo- 
ments the professor stood erect, spell- 
bound, gazing in mute admiration, and 


| then, turning to Miss Whitney, she said, 


Miss Bremer, Roget of the Thesaurus, Dr. | 


Whewell, of whom Sidney Smith said, 
“Science is his forte, and omniscience his 
foible,” Babbage, the mathematician, the 
Lyells, Humboldt, Akers, Rothermel, and 
other persons of distinction, savans, scien- 
tists and artists. Her fame had preceded 
her, and everywhere she received hearty 
recognition. The subtle humor which 
always gave a sparkle to Prof. Mitchell's 
general conversation, brightened the frank 
narration of her experiences to her family, 
and the brief extracts from this corre- 
spondence which have found their way 
into print, give one a great hunger for 
more. 

It was a blessed thing to know Prof. 
Mitchell, and an interview with her, when 
she had time for it and was in the right 
mood, toned one up spiritually, asa north- 
west wind does physically. She made me 
her guest whenever I visited Vassar, ex- 
cept on one occasion, and I was domiciled 
in the observatory. ‘‘People write me 
that they would like to come here and 
scan the stars with me,” she said, laughing- 
ly, ‘‘as if I spent all my time star-gazing; 
but to-night, if the sky is clear, you shall 
‘scan the stars’ with me.” I shall never 
forget that interesting evening, nor the 
varied information concerning astronomi- 
cal matters brought out by my questions. 
When she presented me to President Ray- 
mond, he greeted me very warmly; bade 
me welcome to Vassar, and said, pleasant- 
ly, that ‘‘he had been anticipating my visit 
for some time.”” He had met some of 
Prof. Mitchell’s radical friends more 
cautiously than she thought necessary, 
and she interrupted him somewhat 
brusquely, “I hope you are telling Mrs. 
Livermore the truth, President Raymond.” 

There was an awkward silence for a 
moment, which I broke by remarking 
that ‘*Prof. Mitchell’s frightful frankness 
was refreshing, in these days of polite 
hypocrisy.” 

With a comical shrug, and a sly, back- 





‘**I would not have missed this pleasure for 
anything! I have never in my life seen 
anything so beautiful!’ Never did the 
noble woman lack appreciation of good 
work, nor was she slow to express her 
satisfaction with it, nor niggardly in words 
of praise. 

She was not familiar with the legend of 
‘Lief the Son of Eric,” who sailed into 
Massachusetts Bay, A. D. 1000, and thus 
antedated Columbus in the discovery of 
America, and she inquired of Miss Whit- 
ney ‘“‘if her Norseman was a mythical or a 
historical personage.” The story was 
told her in full, as enthusiastic Norwegians 
are accustomed to narrate it, and Miss 
Whitney gave her reasons for accepting 
the statement as history, with a list of the 
books she had examined, in preparation 
for work on the statue, which list Prof. 
Mitchell copied. As we left, [ said, “I 
am glad I came with you, disagreeable as 
this rain-storm is, for it is a pleasure to 
know that you have streaks of ignorance, 
like the rest of us.” “If that gives you 
pleasure, you would be in perpetual ec- 
stasy if you were with me all the time,” 
was her reply, ‘‘for, outside of my own de- 
partment, I am very ignorant.” No one 
who knew her would accept this verdict of 
the professor. 

She had driven from Lynn, the summer 
before, to my home in Melrose, to meet a 
few people of distinction, whom she had 
entirely missed, or had not seen for a long 
time. One of them was Mrs. Maria W. 
Chapman, whose sisters, the Misses Wes- 
ton, had been very kind to her in Paris. 
But Mrs. Chapman disappointed us, as did 
Abby May, and Mr. and Mrs. Sewall, my 
towns-people and friends, had another en- 
gagement, which abbreviated their stay. 
As she bade me “good-night” to return to 
Lynn, after expressing the pleasure she 
had enjoyed in the society of those who 
were present, she said, gayly, ‘‘Invite me 
again, next summer, and then we will 
make sure of Miss Mayand Mrs. Chapman, 
and we will not allow Mr. and Mrs. Sew- 
all to run away till we break up.” 

Alas, they have all passed through the 





1. “Are | 











low gateway that swings outward once for 
every human being, and never inward. As 
they passed out, they took with them some. 
thing of the brightness and worth of lite 
80 that to those of us who were contem. 
porary with them, and who tarry a little 
longer, it will never be the same as before, 
They have also added wings to feet that 
were before, perhaps, somewhat reluctant 
—for who shal] fear to follow whither such 
as they have led? 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
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A SPIRITUAL OLLA PODRIDA. - 


There is a prevalent idea that unortho. 
dox religious views and a belief in woman 
suffrage generally go together. This js 
frequently brought forward by orthodox 
opponents of woman suffrage as an argu- 
ment against equal rights, and by unor- 
thodox advocates of woman suffrage as an 
argument against orthodox Christianity, 
The fact appears to be that, as genius 
knows no sex, so likewise prejudice is not 
confined to any onedenomination. So far 
as opposition to equal rights for women is 
concerned, the Congregationalist is neither 
better nor worse than the Popular Science 
Monthly, and there is not a penny to choose 
between Mr. Grant Allen and the Rev. Mr. 
Turnstall. 

A new illustration of this appears from 
a study of the names appended to the ap- 
peals for and against woman suffrage in 
the Nineteenth Century and Fortnightly Re- 
view. Religiously, both lists of names are 
a most extraordinary mixture—what Whit- 
tier would call a “spiritual chowder.” The 
appeal against woman suffrage is signed 
by Mrs. Knox Little and the wives of some 
other highly conservative members of the 
Church of England ; but it was written by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has pitched 
her tent in the debatable land between 
Unitarianism and Agnosticism, and the 
leading spirit in getting it up was Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, who divides her energies 
between attacks upon woman suffrage and 
attacks upon Christianity. One of her 
novels describes the persecution and final 
worrying to death of a saintly atheist by 
his foolish and priest-ridden Episcopalian 
wife, whose father has laid the surest 
foundation for domestic unhappiness (so 
the author informs us) by settling his 
daughter’s money on herself, instead of 
making her financially dependent on her 
husband. The very title of the book, ‘‘Un- 
der Which Lord ?” indicates the idea which 
the story inculcates throughout, viz., that 
a woman’s mind must always be under the 
domination of some man, and that it is 
better for society that the man should be 
her husband rather than her minister. 

On the other hand, we find the appeal in 
favor of woman suffrage signed by the 
wives of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Archbishop of York, the chief ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries of England; and 
side by side with them stand that sturdy 
theist, Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. Gen. 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, and Olive 
Schreiner, who is at the very opposite pole. 

In like manner, in this country the most 
active ‘“tremonstrant” is Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, a Unitarian; but she finds herself 
in cordial agreement with Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Dexter and Father Bodfish. In gen- 
eral, it must be admitted that in moral re- 
form questions we find persons of all sorts 
and shades of theological opinion on both 
sides of the line. A. 8S. B. 
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“PLEASE PUBLISH AND REFUTE.” 


A friend sends us a Mississippi paper 
containing a long article against woman 
suffrage, and writes on the margin, ‘*Please 
publish in WOMAN’s JOURNAL and refute.” 
There is nothing that is at all difficult to 
refute in the article, which consists chiefly 
of poetical quotations, flowery disserta- 
tions on woman’s sphere, and abuse of the 
strong-minded ‘‘women of voluble speech 
and elongated tongues, who would unsex 
the sex, and alter the whole structure of 
society in the realization of their absurd 
and monstrous schemes.” But if the fal- 
lacies of this article were refuted in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, not one in twenty of 
the persons who saw the original letter 
would ever see the reply to it. We have 
therefore sent the answer to the Missis- 
sippi paper in which the attack appeared, 
and hope it may be published there, in 
order to reach the same audience. 

When John Smith has swallowed poison, 
it does not meet the case to administer a2 
antidote to Thomas Jones. When an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage has bee 
placed before a particular audience, 
through the columns of a local paper, it 
does not do much good to publish an 42- 
swer to it in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
goes to a different audience, and in the 
main to an audience who are already coD- 
vinced. The thing to be done, if possible, 
is to get the answer into the same paper 
which published the article on the wrong 
side, and thus bring the reply before the 
same audience. Hence we would urge our 
friends, when they see a letter of this kind 
in any paper, to write a reply and send it 
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to the editor of that paper. Few editors 
will refuse an original communication, and 
they are still less likely to refuse it when 
it is written by a member of their own 
Jocal community. Asa rule, there is noth- 
ing at all difficult to answer in these arti- 
cles. If, however, any friend who comes 
across an attack of this kind feels himself 
unable to reply to it satisfactorily, let him 
send it to this office, and we will try to see 
that an answer to it is prepared by some 
competent person, and sent to the editor 
of the paper where it appeared. Nothing 
is better for the cause than a thorough 
ventilation in the newspapers of the argu- 
ments pro and con, and we do not yet 
utilize the general press to half the extent 
that we might profitably do. A. 8. B. 


TIME TO COME TO THE RESCUE. 


WARWICK, Mass. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I would thank you for calling the atten- 
tion of your readers to the following: In 
a protest against woman suffrage signed 
by many Englishwomen, and published in 
the Nineteenth Century, it is quietly as- 
sumed that political life of necessity must 
be “coarsening.” ‘Those who ‘object to 
mixing themselves up in the coarsening 
struggles of party political life” are in- 
vited to sign the protest. 

For one, I want to protest against this 
assumption. If political life to-day be 
coarsening, if its tone be low and debasing, 
it is the fault of those in whose hands it is, 
and not of the great and sacred subjects 
with which it has todo. Itis purely acci- 
dental, not essential. There certainly is 
nothing in the subjects with which politics 
deals to coarsen even the nature of an 
archangel. No field of life or activity is 
in its nature cleaner, more sacred and en- 
nobling. Should there be anything debas- 
ing in giving attention to the welfare of 
society ? And what else does politics mean? 
No, there is no being, created or uncreated, 
that is too good or clean to take partin po- 
litical life. Let us hear no such foolish- 
ness. If women are to remain excluded 
from participation therein, it must be 
solely because they lack certain noble 
qualities essential to it. 

That political life now is coarsening is a 
fact to be deplored and righted, not to be 
quietly assumed as a matter of course. 
Nor can it be any argument against wom- 
an suffrage. That the Abomination has 
entered life’s noblest and holiest sphere 
should certainly be no reason either for the 





noble man or clean woman to fold their | 


arms and stand off, but much rather the 
strongest possible argument for rushing 
into it. When politics, which ought to be 
holy as God’s altar, has been so lowered as 
to be actually “‘coarsening,”’ then, if ever, 
is the time for every soul that fears God or 





loves fellow-men to put aside all fear of | 
contamination or coarsening, and come to | 


the rescue. They are not good patriots, 
nor good men or women, who thus keep 
aloof from fear of having the mud splash 
on to their delicate hands. Then is the 
time when the women of Israel must not 
sit at ease. When a house burns we no 
longer stand on ceremony ; the woman who 
does good work is as welcome as the man. 
If political life has become the unclean, 
coarsening thing the enemies of woman 
suffrage would make it, then is the time 
come for woman to lay all other considera- 
tions aside, and enter it at any cost. 
H. Tamss LYCHE. 


+++ 
*?+ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The title of this letter is a misnomer, for 
I am not going to write of events in the 
city in this dull season, when very little is 
occurring here, but of an incident of last 
summer, which I had no time to describe 
when it happened, but which is worth 
chronicling. 

It was during my trip across the Conti- 
nent, which was made with the National 
Teachers’ Excursion. Of course a large 
proportion of the passengers were teach- 
ers, two-thirds of them being women. At 
every point where we stopped, the excur- 
sionists attracted much attention, as the 
papers chronicled the expected arrival for 
some days in advance. 

One burning hot July day we travelled 
across the sandy plains of Colorado. All 
the morning we had been coming up the 
slope that leads to the great central pla- 
teau, and while the hours advanced, the 
pangs of hunger began to get hold upon 
us. As we were a special train, we had our 
Meals always an hour or two after the 
Tegular trains, and it was three o’clock 
when we at last heard the welcome news 
that we had reached Akron, where we 
were to dine. 

Here we found a large building, painted 
in rich shades of deep red and brown, 
where, in a large, cool room, the dinner 
was spread. Outside were wide piazzas, 
and along the broad platforms running be- 
side the track trees were planted. As we 
came out of the cars, we were surprised to 
8ee standing on these platforms and piaz- 
za8Mmany men. A passing glance showed 














them to be tall, manly-looking persons, all 
scrupulously neat in attire, producing a 
predominant impression of white, whether 
owing to the fact that many of them wore 
white coats, or because several had doffed 
these garments and stood revealed in 
“biled shirts” of immaculate freshness. 
The men were a)! browned by the intense 
sunlight; they wore big straw hats, and 
their bearded faces beamed with a sort of 








respectful joy as we passed by. 

Where they all came from, or what they | 
wanted, was a mystery, until one of the | 
gentlemen of the party, after we returned | 
to the train, told us that they were ranch- 
men and cowboys who had ridden from all 
the country round to see the school-teach- 
ers. Some of them had risen before day 
and crossed many miles of sand, merely to 
gaze on the welcome sight of so many 
women. One of them was heard to say, 
as the long line of bonnets filed past, 
“Are these all school-marms?” and as the 
last skirt fluttered on board the cars, an- 
other giant drew a long breath and said, 
“Well, we might as well go home; the | 
show is over!” 

Most of the men who had come from 
their lonely bachelor homes were between 
thirty and forty. Most of the single wom- 
en who made up the excursion were be- 
tween the same ages. One could not help 
wondering if it might not have been a good 
thing to set up a sort of marriage exchange 
there; and yet the women themselves 
would have been the first to protest against 
such a proposition. They would have said, 
‘*Better the honorable independence of our 
present lives than the uncertainties of 
hasty wedlock ;” and they would have been 
right; for nothing ever was truer than 
that it is better to be laughed at because 
you are not married than not to be able to 
laugh because you are. 

And yet, and yet, it seems a pity to think 
of so many lonely lives. The home is the 
crowning joy of earth, and it is a benefi- 
cent thought that the emancipation of 
women is enabling them to make careers 
for themselves, even in pioneer lands, so 
that each year the disproportion of the 
sexes in the East and the West grows less. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





+ 
*?e+ 


IN MEMORIAM, 


FELICIA GRUNDY FOSTER. 
Nashville (Tenn.) papers make sorrow- 
ful mention of the death of this lady, on 
June 27, and give briefly the story of her 
honored and useful life. She was the 
daughter of Judge Felix Grundy Foster, 
once U. S. senator, and Attorney-Gener- 
al of the United States under Martin Van 
Buren. The American says: ‘The high 
rank of her father in political life gave 
her an intimate personal acquaintance with 
all the leading political characters of the 
time of Presidents Jackson and Van 
Buren.” Her brilliant youth ripened into | 
a solid and noble womanhood. - Genial and | 
charming in conversation, she had also the 
gift of public spirit, rendering important | 
services to the Confederate soldiers both | 
during and after the Civil War, and con- | 
tributing largely from her own purse to 
the comfort of the wounded, and to the 
aid of the poor in her own city. 
I wish to supplement these statements | 
with a few words regarding Miss Foster's | 
excellent service in the Woman's Depart- | 
ment of the New Orleans Exposition of | 
1884. She had been appointed commis- 
sioner from her State. In organizing a | 
Board of Direction for the management of | 
the business affairs of the department, I | 
was at once so impressed with Miss Foster’s 
good sense and breeding that I appointed 
her as first vice-president. In all the diffi- | 
culties which our work unfolded, I found | 
her always patient, hopeful, and loyal to | 
the true interests of her undertaking. She | 
had then numbered sixty-four years, but 
retained much of the vivacity of youth, 
with evident traces of early beauty. She | 
was my companion in many a perplexed 
hour, but also in many a delightful festiv- 
ity, sitting beside me in the great hall where 
endless receptions took place, or walking 
beside me in the processions, which were 
an important feature of the Exposition. 
Her views of rien.and of public affairs 
were always interesting, and the spirit of 
her life was thoroughly kind and genial. 
1 was glad to hear her say on one occasion 
that the vote of the colored people in Nash- | 
ville had been more than once instrumental 
of good to the city. She was, in short, a | 
worthy and excellent Christian gentle- 
woman, and the resolutions of regret and 
esteem which have followed her death are | 
well-merited testimonials to a life devoted | 
to good thoughts and good deeds. 
JULIA WARD Howe. 














Exiza LOGAN. 
St. Etmo, CoL., JULY 7, 1889. 
After a painful illness of over two years, 
on Saturday morning, June 29, 1889, at 
Buena Vista, Col., Mrs. Eliza Logan, wife | 
of Col. Henry Logan, and mother of Wm. | 
R. and Chas. Logan, passed away from all 








scenes of earth. She was fifty-six years of 
age. She was one of the first subscribers 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and up to the 
day of her death, the Golden Gate and the 
Woman's JOURNAL were the two favorite 
papers that came to her well-supplied 
table. She was a firm friend and quiet 
worker for the higher education of women, 
was principal of the Joliet, Ill., schools in 
1852, and was one of the candidates for 
treasurer of the Buena Vista School Board 
in 1884. She believed in equal rights for 
all humanity, and for years was a faithful 
worker and writer on various questions of 
reform. During the canvass of Colorado 
for woman suffrage in 1878, she wrote 
many strong articles for its advancement. 
While sojourning in Salina, Kan., with an 
invalid husband, in the latter part of 1884 
and the early part of 1885, she became in- 
terested in the workings of the Salina 
Equal Suffrage Club, and immediately gave 
her assistance in canvassing for municipal 


suffrage for the women of the Sunflower | 


State. She was the beloved vice-president 
of the Buena Vista (Col.) Equal Suffrage 
Club, and has been a prohibitionist for 
many years. She died as she had lived for 
many years, a firm believer in the spiritual 
philosophy. Her relatives, her nearest 
friends, and her cherished reforms, lost a 
faithful adviser and. willing helper when 
Mother Earth covered the form and angel 
children bore home the spirit of Eliza 
Logan. Her life-work will live on in the 
lives of those she left behind her. One of 
the latest incidents that occurred in her 
family, and which made her mother-heart 
bound for joy, was the casting of her baby 
boy’s first ballot for Mrs. Laura Holt- 
schneider as treasurer of the school board 
of Buena Vista, Col. ; he being twenty-one 
years old the very day he cast his maiden 
vote. L. C. H. 





RUTH STRICKLAND BEATTY. 

In Dansville, N. Y., atthe Sanitarium, on 
July 9, Mrs. RuTH STRICKLAND BEATTY 
passed ‘from the earthly to the eternal 
years.”” To many of your readers she was 
well known. She was nearly four score, 
but she seemed much younger. Tall and 
erect, with a face of great strength and 
intellectuality, she attracted all. She was 
a searcher for wisdom, and with a broad 
soul and a great heart, she grasped the 


; truth. She had lived in New York city 


for sixty years, and thousands of the poor 
to whom she ministered will rise up in the 
other life and call her blessed. From 
early morning until late at night she 
labored in garret and basement, with the 
starving, forlorn and wretched; and 
while she gave them material aid, she 
always pointed them to the great source 
of life. She was a woman pre-eminently 
spiritual. She believed in the communion 


of saints and in life everlasting, not as a | 


creed but as an eternal fact. To her the 
dead had never died. ‘She stoutly ignored 


| the fact of death, and colored time and | 


eternity with the purple splendor of love.” 
She was interested in all charities, and in 
the higher education of women. 





She was | 


associated with the late Dr. Van Norman | 
in the founding of the Van Norman Insti- | 


tute of New York city. She was an hon- 
orary member of the Woman’s National 
Social Science League, a great worker in 
the temperance cause, and a long and de- 
voted advocate of woman suffrage. 
beautiful home was always open to all re- 
formers, and many a tired, discouraged 
one found rest and inspiration there. In 
midsummer she was accustomed to leave 
her work for her journeys that she dearly 
loved; but this year her way has led her 
to God's eternal country and the fair land 
of Paradise. 

It was in midwinter of this year, and in 
Western New York, that another great 
and good woman joined the immortals— 
Mrs. LUCRETIA C. SLEEPER. She also 
had passed the limited years of this earth. 
She was a woman of fine mind, and an in- 
tense thinker. In all progress for the 
race she was in the van. Her home for 
years was one of the stations of the under- 
ground railroad, and many a fugitive flee- 
ing from slavery found comfort and pro- 
tection. She believed in the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, and 
covered the sins of the world with the 
mantle of charity. 

These women were descended from two 
of the best New England families. Mrs. 


| Beatty was the daughter of Chloe Kim- 


berly Strickland, who was a daughter of 
the noted Judge Kimberly, of Connecticut. 
Mrs. Sleeper was the daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman, a noted divine of the same 
State. 

These two women, living in the ex- 
tremes of this State, have had a great in- 


| fluence for woman suffrage, advocating 


this cause for forty years. Their homes 
were open to all discussions on it, and 
there I learned my lesson. They were 
strong, brave women, and they taught 
well. Their influence has been great and 
will ever increase, and, as their disciple, I 
wish to give this tribute of love and re- 
spect to their memory through your paper. 
The world is poor without them, and my 


Her | 





heart is very sad, for they were my spirit’s | 


kin. One is buried in the beautiful ceme- 
tery of this little village, the other in fair 
Greenwood; but to them the grave was 
only a narrow defile to the King’s high- 
way, in passing which you give your 
cloak to the porter, being then clothed 
upon with the garments of light. And so 
have passed from earthly limitations these 
noble women who taught the world that 
equal rights was an eternal laaw, and tht 


immortality was the birthright of the | 


soul. 
“And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead.” 
Mary SeEYMouR HOWELL. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., July 15, 1889. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. E. E. Hale is to write a memoir of 
James Freeman Clarke. It will not be 
completed for two years. 


The Chicago Inter.Ocean speaks in the 
highest terms of the Protective Agency 
for Women and Children in that city. 


The WoMAN'’S JOURNAL office was 
cheered this week by a call from G. W. 
Bemis and Mrs. Bemis, of Independence, 
Towa. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has lent to the | 
Cambridge Public Library, for the memo- | 
rial room, two portfolios containing the let- | 
ters and papers of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, | 
and has given to the institution a notebook 
used by her while in Europe. 


Mr. Aldis Wright, who edited Edward 
Fitzgerald’s letters, has published a card | 
expressing his regret for the oversight by | 
which the letter expressing Fitzgerald's | 
relief at Mrs. Browning’s death was al- 
lowed to appear. 


All articles intended for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL must be accompanied by the 
writer’s real name and address—not for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. ‘This rule is invariable in all repu- 
table newspaper offices. 





Rev. Charles G. Ames said recently: ‘*A 
friend of mine says that his pet aversion 
is a strong-minded woman. If I had any 
aversion of that sort it would be for a 
weak-minded woman. I have never yet 
discovered what degree of weak-minded- 
ness is necessary to the making of a com- 
panionable woman fora man of my friend’s 
opinions.” 





When the city of Seattle was burned, a 
petition for woman suffrage, with 25,000 
names, was destroyed. An affidavit as to 
the number of signatures has been laid 
before the constitutional convention. The 
women of Washington Territory and the 
men there who believe in equal rights are 
using their best endeavors to have given 
back to women the right to vote. 


Mr. J. H. Kellogg has erected at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., a building which he calls the 
Anna M. Kellogg Memorial Hall. Half of 
this building he has placed at the disposal 
of the W. C. T. U., and they mean to make 
it a pleasant place of meeting and rest for 
members and friends who go to this resort. 
Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, corresponding sec- 
retary of the National W. C. T. U., writes: 
‘*We wish, while the season lasts, to have 
there on file all temperance papers, also 
all those devoted especially to the inter- 
ests of women; and I write to ask if we 
may have the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
leads all of this latter class.” 


Bishop Samuel Fallows is a redoubtable 
defender of the faith that women should 
go everywhere, especially everywhere that 
is good; and this would certainly take 
them into the pulpit and Sanhedrim of the 
church. The bishop has the courage of 
his convictions, ‘‘speaks out in meeting,” 
and speaks his full mind ; and his career is 
an example to timid souls, who dare not 
utter aloud the brave things their con- 
sciences speak to them in quiet hours. His 
church, the Reformed Episcopal, at its re- 
cent General Council, by casting its ballot 
as one through the secretary of the Coun- 
cil, chose him presiding bishop for the next 
two years. So may it always be with the 
brave! 


Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis, of the Bos- | 
ton Traveller, has long been especially | 
interested in Temperance, and in her work | 
as a reporter she has accumulated a rare 
fund of incidents and experiences illus- 
trating the evil effects of strong drink. 
Nothing preaches so eloquently as facts. 
At the request of friends, Mrs. Magennis 
has collected nearly a hundred of these 
pathetic incidents and published them ina 
little volume, with introductory remarks | 
by Mrs. Livermore and Bishop Mallalieu. 
The stories are interspersed with wise, 
witty and pungent utterances by promi- 
nent temperance workers, and poems | 
written for this volume by Rev. Ada C. | 
Bowles, Ella G. Ives, Hezekiah Butter- | 
worth and others. It is published by 
Macdonald, Gill & Co., of this city, and | 
the price is 60 cents. | 


Parents who are looking for good 
schools for their children should read the 
advertisement of the West Newton Family 
School of Mr. N. T. Allen. This is a well- 
established school of the highest character. 
Here parents may be sure of wise care for 
their sons and daughters. It is in the 
best sense a family school. The care of 
the health, morals and manners of the 
pupils goes hand in hand with their intel- 
lectual training by teachers who have had 
long experience, and who feel a con- 
scientious interest in their work. 

The press department of the W.C. T. U. 
is a strong and growing institution. In its 
largest sense it includes the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Publication Association, which 


| has $50,000 worth of capital stock, near- 





ly all paid in, more than one hundred 
employees, and half a dozen regular pub- 
lications (the Union Signal alone having 
sixty thousand subscribers), and the inter- 
est on shares of stock being now seven per 
cent. Miss Mary Henry is the press super- 
intendent, and prepares the weekly bulletin 
for leading papers of the United States in 
all departments ; also a fortnightly bulletin, 
specially arranged for the religious press. 
Miss Henry graduated with honor from the 
classical department of the Northwestern 
University, and comes of a literary family. 


Rockford (Ill.) Seminary owes its in- 
creasing usefulness and growth during the 
last few years largely to the admission of 
women to its board of trustees. At first 
they were only honorary members, but 
they proved so valuable that they were 
soon taken into full communion. ‘The in- 
stitution lost its cheerless and threadbare 
appearance. New carpets, better mat- 
tresses and pillows, an abundance of pict- 
ures, photographs of old paintings, more 
comfortable chairs, ete., were the order of 
the day. The course of study was im- 
proved also, and all this with very little 
money, especially in comparison with 
Rockford’s ‘‘brother institution” over the 
State line, Beloit College. Beloit got $100,- 
000 last year, on condition of raising an 
equal amount, and the whole swells to 
$400,000. Rockford Female Seminary got 
$10,000, on condition of raising an equal 
amount, and is delighted to get even that. 





For a day’s happy outing and a healthful 
time, try the Steamer Stamford to Plymouth. 
Two hours’ time ro for sight-seeing and a 
visit to Pilgrim Hall, the old burial hill, and the 

nd monument, which will be dedicated on 

‘hursday, Aug. Ist. Steamer leaves Lincoln’s 
Wharf, Boston, daily at 9.30 A.M. Note adv. 





Yov will find every novelty in gloves at Miss 


| Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





Ir you decide to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do 


| not be persuaded to take any other. 100 doses $1 





Strangers visiting the city should 
examine the choice stock of 


BIARRITZ GLOVES, 


—AT— 


MISS FISK’S, 


53 West Street, 


BATHING SUITS. 


We have in stock the largest and most com- 
geste assortment of Bathing Suits for Ladies, 
isses, Gents and Boys ever shown in Bos- 
Bathing Trunks, Caps, Shoes, etc., all 























ton. 
sizes. 

Also a full line of Cheviot and French Flan- 
nel Shirts for the Mountains and Seashore. 


Freeman & Gray, 
CENTS’ OUTFITTERS, 
124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 


Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont 8t., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Busi , and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 














| Teachers, under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK 


will re-open the second week in October. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a . Address 
THE WO *S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, low: 
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For The Woman's Journal. And I said, ‘Why does she lie here mo- | all her strength from her. QOan she never | the bank to help them shall be Love's. | abet murder, is the rhalesome course of 
THE SONG OF THE TREES. tionless with the sand piled round her?” | move?" He will be a man then, not a child. In| Woman, Dr. Sarah t Stevenson, 
— | And he answered, “Listen, I will tell| And he answered me, “See the light in | your breast he cannot thrive; put him | 7%¥ instantly accepted the invitation to 


BY EMMA HOWARD. 


I love the trees, the whispering trees, 
A-swaying to and fro, 

And what they say I cannot tell, 
But something ’tis, I know; 

For all the storms within my heart 
Seem suddenly to cease, 

As if a chord of harmony 
Had charmed my soul to peace. 


Their breath sweeps o’er me like a spell, 
My discontent is gone, 
And from their plaintive, soothing song 
My sweet new hopes are born. 
a 


FAIRY GLEN. 


BY THEODORE H. RAND. 














Hid in the virgin wilderness, 

The fretted Conway’s Fairy Glen . 
This summer day reveals its charms 

For painter’s brush or poet’s pen. 


The air is flecked with night and day, 
The ground is tiger-dusk and gold, 
The rocks and trees, empearled in haze, 

A soft and far enchantment hold. 


The place is peopled with shy winds, 
Whose fitful plumes waft dewy balm 

From all the wild wood, and let fall 
An incommunicable calm. 


Through cleft rocks, green with spray-wet moss, 
Deep in the sweet woods’ golden glooms 

The amber waters pulsing go, 
With foam like creamy lily blooms. 


Shuttles of shadow and of light 
Gleam and gloom in the watery woof, 
As rolls the endless stream away 
Beneath the wind-swayed, leafy roof. 


So life’s swift shuttles dart and play, 
As ceaseless speeds its flashing loom ; 
Our day is woven of sun and cloud, 
A figured web of gold and gloom. 


God’s arbor, this enchanted Glen! 
The air is sentient with His name; 
Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
The trees are bursting into flame! 
—Toronto Globe. 
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ACROSS THE WHEAT. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








You ask me for the sweetest sound mine ears have 
ever heard? 

A sweeter than the ripples’ plash or trilling of a 
bird, 

Than tapping of the raindrops upon the roof at 
night, 

Than the sighing of the pine-trees on yonder moun- 
tain height ? 

And I tell you, these ure tender, yet never quite so 
sweet 

As the murmur and the cadence of the wind across 
the wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows in a sunlit sea 
of grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, to fill the 
creaking wain ? 

Have you thought how snow and tempest and the 
bitter wintry. cold 

Were but the guardian angels, the next year’s bread 
to hold, 





A precious thing, unharmed by all the turmoil of the 
sky, 

Just waiting, growing, silently, until the storm went 
by? 

Oh! have you lifted up your heart to Him who loves 
us all, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a spar- 
row fall, 


And then, thus thinking of His hand, what sym- 
pheny so sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, the wifi across | 
the wheat? 


It hath its dulcet echoes, from many a lullaby, 

Where the cradled babe is hushed beneath the 
mother’s loving eye. 

It hath its heaven-promise, as sure as heaven’s 
throne, 

That He who sent the manna will ever feed His own; 

And, though an atom only, ’mid the countless hosts 
who share 

The Maker’s never-ceasing watch, the Father’s 
deathless care, 

That atom is as dear to Him as my dear child tome; 

He cannot lose me from my place, through all eter- 
nity. 

You wonder when it sings me this there’s nothing 
half so sweet 

Beneath the circling planets, as the wind across the 
wheat! 


—e-o-o——__—_—_——__ 


THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 








As I travelled across an African plain, 
the sun shone down hotly. Then I drew 
my horse up under a mimosa-tree, and I 
took the saddle from him and left him to 
feed among the parched bushes. And all | 
to right and to left stretched the brown | 
éarth. And I sat down under the tree, be- | 
cause the heat beat fiercely, and all along 
the horizon the air throbbed. And aftera 
while a heavy drowsiness came over me, 
and I laid my head down against my sad- | 
dle, and I fell asleep there. And, in my 
sleep, I had a curious dream. 





I thought I stood on the border of a 
great desert, and the sand blew about 
everywhere. And I thought I saw two 
great figures like beasts of burden of the 
desert, and one lay upon the sand with its 
neck stretched out, and one stood by it. 
And I looked curiously at the one that lay 
upon the ground, for it had a great burden 
on its back, and the sand was thick about 
it, so that it seemed to have piled over it 
for centuries. 

And I looked very curiously at it. And 
there stood one beside me watching. And 
i said to him, ““What is this huge creature 
who lies here on the sand?” 

* And he said, ‘*This is woman; she that 


| older than the oldest recorded memory of 
| man, on the Rocks of Language, on the | 
| hard-baked clay of Ancient Customs, now | 
| crumbling to decay, are found the marks | 
| of her footsteps. 


| now?” 


| on the sand, with her eyes open and her 
| neck stretched out. 





bears men in her body.” 


you. Ages and ages long she has lain 
here, and the wind has blown over her. 
The oldest, oldest, oldest man living has | 
never seen her move; the oldest, oldest 
book records that she lay here thev, as she 
lies liere now, with the sand about her. 
But listen! Older than the oldest book, 





Side by side with his | 
who stands beside her you may trace them ; 
and you know that she who now lies there | 
once wandered free over the rocks with 
him.” 

And I said, *‘Why does she lie there 


And he said, ‘I take it, ages ago the | 
Age-of-dominion-of-muscular-force found 
her, and when she stooped low to give | 
suck to her young, and her back was broad, | 
he put his burden of subjection on to it, 


| and tied it on with the broad band of In- 


evitable Necessity. Then she looked at 
the earth and the sky, and knew there was 
no hope for her; and she lay down on the 
sand with the burden she could not loosen. 
Ever since she has lain here. And the 
ages have come, and the ages have gone, 
but the band of Inevitable Necessity has 
not been cut.” 

And I looked and saw in her eyes the 
terrible patience of the centuries; the 
ground was wet with her tears, and her 
nostrils blew up the sand. 

And I said, ‘‘Has she ever tried to | 
move?” 

And he said, ‘‘Sometimes a limb has 
quivered. But she is wise; she knows she 
cannot rise with the burden on her.” 

And I said, ‘“‘Why does not he who 
stands by her leave her and go on?” 

And he said, ‘‘He cannot. Look.” 

And I saw a broad band passing along 
the ground from one to the other, and it 
bound them together. 

He said, ‘‘While she lies there, he must 
stand and look across the desert.” 

And I said, **Does he know why he can- 
not move?” 

And he said, **No.” 

And I heard a sound of something crack- 
ing, and I looked, and I saw the band that 
bound the burden on her back broken 
asunder; and the burden rolled on to the 
ground. , 

And I said, ‘*What is this?” 

And he said, ‘*The Age-of-muscular- 
force is dead. The Age-of-nervous-force 
has killed him with the knife he holds in 
his hand; and silently and invisibly he has 
crept up to the woman, and with that knife 
of Mechanical Invention he has cut the 
band that bound the burden to her back. 
The Inevitable Necessity is broken. She 
might rise now.” 

And I saw that she still lay motionless 


And she seemed to 
look for something on the far-off border of 
the desert that never came. And I won- 
dered if she were awake or asleep. And 
as I looked her body quivered, and a light 
came into her eyes, like when a sunbeam 
breaks into a dark room. 

I said, **What is it?” 

He whispered, ‘‘Hush! the thought has 
come to her, ‘Might I not rise?’”’ 

And I looked. And she raised her head | 
from the sand, and I saw the dent where | 
her neck had lain so long. And she looked | 
at the earth, and she looked at the sky, and | 
she looked at him who stood by her; but | 
he looked out across the desert. | 

And I saw her body quiver; and she | 
pressed her front knees to the earth, and | 
veins stood out; and I cried, ‘‘Sheis going | 
to rise!” 

But only her sides heaved, and she lay 
still where she was. 

But her head she held up; she did not 
lay it down again. And he beside me said, 
“She is very weak. See, her legs have 
been crushed under her so long.” 

And I saw the creature struggle; and 
the drops stood out on her. 

And I said, ‘Surely he who stands be- 
side her will help her?” 

And he beside me answered, ‘‘He cannot 
help her; she must help herself. Let her 
struggle till she is strong.” 

And I cried, ‘‘At least he will not hinder 
her! See, he moves farther from her, and 
tightens the cord between them, and he 
drags her down.” 

And he answered, ‘‘He does not under- 
stand. When she moves she draws the 
band that binds them, and hurts him, and 
he moves farther from her. The day will 
come when he will understand, and will 
know what she is doing. Let her once 
stagger on to her knees. In that day he 
will stand clese to her, and look into her 
eyes with sympathy.” 

And she stretched her neck, and the 
drops fell from her. And the creature 
rose an inch from the earth and sank back. 

And I cried, ‘‘Oh, she is too weak! she 
cannot walk! The long years have taken 








her eyes!” 
And slowly the creature staggered on to 
its knees. 





And I awoke; and all to the east and to 
the west stretched the barren earth, with 
the dry bushes onit. The ants ran up and 
down in the red sand, and the heat beat 
fiercely. I looked up through the thin 
branches of the tree at the blue sky over- 
head. I stretched myself, and I mused over 
the dream I had had. And I fell asleep 
again, with my head on my saddle. . And 
in the fierce heat 1 had another dream. 

I saw a desert and | saw a woman com- 
ing out of it. And she came to the bank 








| 


| ot a dark river; and the bank was steep | 


and high.* And onit an old man met her, 
who had a long white beard; and a stick 
that curled was in his hand, and on it was 
written **Reason.”’ And he asked her what | 
she wanted; and she said, “I am woman, 
and | am seeking for the land of Free- 
dom.” 

And he said, ‘‘It is before you.” 

And she said, ‘Il see nothing; before me 
but a dark, flowing river, and a bank steep 
and high, and cuttings here and there with 
heavy sand in them.” 

And he said, ‘And beyond that?” 

She said, **I see nothing, but sometimes, 
when I shade my eyes with my hand, I 
think I see on the further bank trees and 
hills, and the sun shining on them.” 

He said, **'Thatis the Land of Freedom.” 

She said, ‘*How am I to get there?” 

He said, **There is one way, and one 
only. Down the banks of Labor, through 
the water of Suffering. ‘There is no 
other.” 

She said, ‘Ils there no bridge?” 

He answered, ‘**None.” 

She said, **Is the water deep?” 

He said, ‘*Deep.” 

She said, ‘‘Is the floor worn?” 

He said, “‘Itis. Your foot may slip at 
any time, and you may be lost.” 

She said, ‘‘Have any crossed already ?” 

He said, **Some have tried !” 

She said, ‘Is there a track to show 
where the best fording is?” 

He said, ‘It has to be made.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand; and 
she said, ‘I will go.” 

And he said, ‘‘You must take off the 
clothes you wore in the desert; they are 
dragged down by them who go into the 
water so clothed.” 

And she threw from her gladly the man- | 
tle of ancient-received-opinions she wore, | 
for it was worn full of holes. And she 
took the girdle from her waist that she 
had treasured so long, and the moths flew 
out of itina cloud. And he said, ‘“Take | 
the shoes of dependence off your feet.” 

And she stood there naked, but for one 
white garment that clung close to her. 

And he said, ‘That you may keep. So 
they wear clothes in the Land of Freedom. 
In the water it buoys; it always swims.” 
And I saw on its breast was written 
Truth; and it was white; the sun had not 
often shone on it; the other clothes had 
covered it up. And he said, ‘*Take this 
stick; hold it fast. In that day when it 
slips from your hand you are lost. Put it | 
down before you; feel your way; where 
it cannot find a bottom do not set your | 
foot.” 

And she said, ‘‘I am ready; let me go.” 

And he said, ‘‘No—but stay; what is 
that—in your breast?” 

She was silent. 

He said, ‘Open it, and let me see.” 

And she opened it. And against her 
breast was a tiny thing, who drank from 
it, and the yellow curls above his fore- 
head pressed against it; and his knees 
were drawn up to her, and he held her 
breast fast with his hands. 

And Reason said, ‘Who is he, and what 
is he doing here?” 

And she said, ‘‘See his little wings” 

And Reason said, ‘*Put him down.” 

And she said, “He is asleep, and he is | 
drinking! I will carry him to the Land | 








| of Freedom. He has been a child so long; | 
| so long I have carried him. 


In the Land | 
of Freedom he will be a man. We will 
walk together there, and his great white 
wings will overshadow me. He has lisped 
one word only to me in the desert—‘Pas- 
sion! I have dreamed he might learn to 
say ‘Friendship’ in that land.” 

And Reason said, **Put him down!” 

And she said, “I will carry him so— 
with one arm, and with the other I will 
fight the water.” 

He said, ‘‘Lay him down on the ground. 
When you are in the water you will for- 
get to fight, you will think only of him. 
Lay him down.” He said, ‘‘He will not 
die. When he finds you have left him 
alone he will open his wings and fly. He 
will be in the Land of Freedom before you. 
Those who reach the Land of Freedom, 
the first hand they see stretching down 





* The banks of an African river are sometimes a 

pom yy bey Yoh ims peg adn hy mo the river 
w of ages 

has worn its gigantic bed. aa 





down, that he may grow.” 

And she took her bosom from his 
mouth, and he bit her, so that the blood 
ran down on the ground. And she laid 
him down on the earth; and she covered 
her wound. And she bent and stroked 
his wings. And I saw the hair on her 
forehead turned white as snow, and she 
had changed from youth to age. 

And she stood far off on the bank of the 
river. And she said, ‘For what do I go 
to this far land which no one has ever 
reached? Oh, Iam alone! I am utterly 
alone !”” 

And Reason, that old man, said to her, 
“Silence! what do you hear?” 

But she listened intently, and she said, 
“T hear the sound of feet, a thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thou- 
sands, and they beat this way!” 

He said, ‘They are the feet of those 
that shall follow you. Lead on! makea 
track to the water’s edge! Where you 
stand now, the ground will be beaten flat 
by ten thousand times ten thousand feet.” 
And he said, ‘Have you seen the locusts, 
how they cross a stream? First one 
comes down to the water-edge, and it is 
swept away, and then another comes, and 





then another, and then another, and at | 


last, with their bodies piled up a bridge is 
built, and the rest pass over.” 


some are swept away and are heard of no | 
more; their bodies do not even build the | 


bridge!” 
**And are swept away, and are heard of 
no more—and what of that?’ he said. 
‘“‘And what of that’”—— she said. 
“They make a track to the water's 


| edge.” 


‘They make a track to the water’s edge” 
——And she said, “Over that bridge which 


| 
| 
| 


shall be built with our bodies, who will | 


pass?” 

He said, ‘* The entire human race.” 

And the woman grasped her staff. 

And I saw her turn down that dark path 
to the river. 





And [ awoke; and all about me was the 
yellow afternoon light: the sinking sun 
lit up the fingers of the milk bushes; and 
my horse stood by me quietly feeding. 
And I turned on my side, and I watched 
the ants run by thousands in the red sand. 
I thought [ would go on my way now— 
the afternoon was cooler. Then a drowsi- 
ness crept over me again, and I laid back 
my head and fell asleep. 

And I dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed I saw a land. And on the 
hills walked brave women and brave men, 
hand in hand. And they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and they were not afraid. 

And I saw the women also hold each 
other’s hands. 

And I said to him beside me, ‘*What 
place is this?” 

And he said, ‘*This is heaven.” 

And I said, ‘*Where is it ?”’ 

And he answered, ‘‘On earth.” 

And I said, ‘*‘When shall these things 
be?” 

And he answered, ‘‘IN THE FUTURE.” 





And I awoke, and all about me was the 
sunset light; and on the low hills the sun 
lay, and a delicious coolness had crept 
over everything; and the ants were going 
slowly home. AndI walked toward my 
horse, who stood quietly feeding. Then 
the sun passed down behind the hills; but 
I knew that the next day he would rise 
again.— Fortnightly Review. 
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THE FEMININE STANDARD IN 
MEDICINE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
Much has been said of late years con- 
cerning the increasing prevalence of the 


| so-called modern crimes of higher civiliza- 
| tion, viz., infanticide and abortion. 


With 
a view to discovering the extent to which 
the medical profession is responsible in 
this matter, the Chicago Times, some 
months ago, took measures to find out 
how many physicians in good repute were 
willing to lend themselves to these evil 
purposes. It is sad to see the number 
who yielded to the temptation, but en- 
couraging to observe that, not one woman 
was unprincipled enough to prostitute the 
dignity of her profession to such base 
uses, even when the strongest appeals 
were made to her womanly sympathy by 
the pretended sufferer. Counsel and help 
were offered, but through no paths of in- 
direction was the sufferer advised to evade 
the consequences of her fault by a greater 
sin. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith replied, “My 
child, I do not kill, I try to preserve life. 
Have you forgotten your womanhood ?” 

The Chicago Times, after referring to a 
Dr. Silva, a city official, who for seventy- 
five dollars stood ready to commit a 
crime that would land him in the peni- 
tentiary, says: 

“In noble contrast with the meanness, 


the freed, the infamy of the whole despi- 
cable brood of men physicians prepared to 








crime. She did more than decline it. 
Patiently, gently, humanely and honestly 
reasoning with the girl whom she thought 
misguided, she strove to save her from 
fu ill-doing by counselling her to 
accept as best could the suffering that 
must follow her first fall. This i the 
ine “—- et fe motions profession at its 
. s real moralit 
Christianity.” ae See 


Women do not sink to the lowest levels of 
the occupations they enter. In medicine, 
they have adopted the highest standard of 
the profession. Have we not good reason 
to believe their course in politics would 
be similar? Cc. M. B, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


NEWTON W. 8. A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee for the year was held June 6, 1888, 
A sub-committee was appointed to have in 
charge the distribution of leaflets and 

amphlets. It was voted to hold two meet- 
ngs in the interest of school suffrage, one 
in West Newton, and one in Newton. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Representa- 
tive Slocum for his eflorts in behalf of the 
measure to allow women to vote on the 
license question. 

In September, a school suffrage meeting 
was held in the Unitarian Church parlors, 
West Newton,when Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
ably presented the subject to a large audi- 
ence of ladies. Much interest was aroused 


| by the address, many questions were asked 


See eohll. heed afl Geese teteh ene, diet ; and answered, and the duties of women to 
She said, **/ ‘ st, 


the public schools were clearly explained. 

At the October meeting of the executive 
committee, arrangements were made for 
publishing a column of items, ‘‘Of Interest 
to Women,” in the Newton papers. It was 
voted that twenty-five cents for each mem- 
ber of this League should be paid in asa 
contribution to the Massachusetts State 
W. 8S. A. President Allen appointed a 
committee of three to have charge of the 
nomination of women to fill vacancies on 
the school board. At a meeting of the 
committee, held Nov. 9, 1888, this sub-com- 
mittee made its report. In Newtonville 
(Ward 2) a meeting had been held, at 
which the ladies had nominated Mrs. Mary 
Martin as successor to Miss A. A. Smead. 
In Newton (Ward 1) the people did not 


seem a to nominate awoman. At the 
city election in December, Mrs. Martin 
was elected without opposition. ‘here 


are now two women on the school board 
of Newton, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, and Mrs. 
Mary Martin. 

At the November meeting a ward and 
city committee was appointed to inspect 
the voting lists and ascertain how many 
women were registered. One hundred and 
eighty-two women registered, and one 
hundred and fifty voted. At the same 
meeting of the committee, it was voted to 
hold three public meetings during the win- 
ter. The first was held Novy. 22, 1888, in 
the Chapel of Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, when the address was given by Mrs. 
S. 8S. Fessenden, superintendent of fran- 
chise for the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
Her subject was **The Relation of Women 
to Education and the Saloon.” The audi- 
ence was a very fair one, but as it was felt 
that more ought to have the privilege of 
hearing Mrs. Fessenden, it was determined 
to unite with the West Newton Women’s 
Educational Club, and invite her to speak 
at West Newton on the same subject. The 
meeting was held Jan. 25, 1889, and was 
fully attended. Many ladies who were not 
in favor of woman suffrage were present, 
and the address was followed by a pleas- 
ant discussion. It was hoped that a meet- 
ing might be held in Newtonville, but there 
was some difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
place, and so it proved impracticable to 
hold the third meeting of the series. In 
January Mrs. N. T. Allen, as delegate, re- 
ported for this League at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mass. W. 8. A. 

Early this spring plans were formed and 
matured for holding an entertainment 
known as the ‘‘Festival of Days,” in City 
Hall. Mrs. Abby E. Davis was chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, and it 
was proposed to hold the festival the week 
after Easter. Owing to an accident, the 
entertainment has been postponed until 
next autumn. It bids fair to be an event 
of unusual interest. 

The last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held on the 8thof March. Ar- 
rangements were made for an informal 
gathering for the purpose of an inter- 
change of views on the suffrage question 
with our representatives to the Legisla- 
ture, Messrs. W. F. Slocum and G. D. Gil- 
man. Mrs. G. W. Crosby kindly opened 
her house for the meeting, and a general 
invitation to be present was extended to 
members of the League. Mr. Slocum, who 
had thrown the influence of his voice and 
his vote in favor of license suffrage in the 
session of 1888, was unable to be present, 
but Mr. Gilman, the newly elected repre 
sentative, was there, and made remarks. 
Mrs. J. H. Sawyer, Mrs. M. H. Welling- 
ton, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, President 
Allen, Mr. G. A. Walton, and Dr. G. F. 
Frisbee were among the speakers. 

Our constitution states that ‘one of 
the objects of this associati on shall be 
to endeavor to have menof integrity nom- 
inated and elected to the Legislature, who 
favor municipal suffrage for women.’ 
While we cannot claim that our repre 
sentatives are in favor of municipal suf- 
frage, we are happy to say that both have 
taken an important step in that direction 
by firmly and consistently laboring for li- 
cense suffrage for women. We read in the 
mornin ane that the Legislature bas 
referred the question of license suffrage t° 
the next House, but we find both our rep- 
resentatives prominent among the earn 
advocates of the reform measure. Last 
year Mr. Slocum’s vote, though not his in- 
fluence, was balanced by a negative vote 
from a Newton representative to the Leg- 
islature. We say that p has been 
in Newton, now that she caste two votes, 
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ution of leaflets and 
voted to hold two meet- 
of school suffrage, one 
nd one in Newton. A 
} passed to Representa- 
eflorts in behalf of the 
women to vote on the 





school suffrage meeting 
itarian Church parlors, 
a Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
subject to a large audi- 
ch interest was aroused 
1y questions were asked 
the duties of women to 
were clearly explained. 
eeting of the executive 
sments were made for 
n of items, ‘‘Of Interest 
Newton papers. It was 
ive cents for each mem- 
should be paid in asa 
e Massachusetts State 
‘nt Allen appointed a 
to have charge of the 
en to fill vacancies on 
At a meeting of the 
v. 9, 1888, this sub-com- 
port. In Newtonville 
ng had been held, at 
d nominated Mrs. Mary 
r to Miss A. A. Smead. 
1) the people did not 
inate awoman. At the 
ecember, Mrs. Martin 
ut opposition. ‘There 
non the school board 
»by E. Davis, and Mrs. 


* meeting a ward and 
$ appointed to inspect 
d ascertain how many 
‘red. One hundred and 
| registered, and one 
voted. At the same 
mittee, it was voted to 
eetings during the win- 
held Novy. 22, 1888, in 
211 Seminary, Auburn- 
ress was given by Mrs. 
uperintendent of fran- 
wchusetts W. C. T. U. 
he Relation of Women 
ie Saloon.” ‘The audi- 
r One, but as it was felt 
» have the privilege of 
iden, it was determined 
vest Newton Women’s 
nd invite her to speak 
the same subject. The 
Jan. 25, 1889, and was 
ny ladies who were not 
suffrage were present, 
3 followed by a pleas- 
was hoped that a meet- 
Newtonville, but there 
in obtaining a suitable 
‘oved impracticable to 
ting of the series. In 
Allen, as delegate, re- 
‘ue at the annual meet- 
S.A. 
plans were formed and 
ng an entertainment 
‘ival of Days,” in City 
?. Davis was chairman 
' arrangements, and it 
d the festival the week 
ig to an accident, the 
been postponed until 
ids fair to be an event 


of the executive com- 
the 8thof March. Ar- 
nade for an informal 
purpose of an inter- 
| the suffrage question 
itives to the Legisla- 
Slocum and G. D. Gil- 
Crosby kindly opened 
1eeting, and a general 
sent was extended to 
gue. Mr. Slocum, who 
uence of his voice and 
license suffrage in the 
unable to be present, 
2 newly elected repre- 
e, and made remarks. 
Mrs. M. H. Welling- 
4. Walton, President 
‘alton, and Dr. G. F. 
the speakers. 

states that “tone of 
associati on shall be 
menof integrity nom- 
) the Legislature, who 
iffrage for women. 
claim that our repre 
vor of municipal suf- 
to my that both have 
step in that direction 
tently laboring for li- 
ymen. We read in the 
t the Legislature bas 
1 of license suffrage t0 
we find both our rep- 
mt among the earn 
form measure. Last 
ote, though not his in- 
d by a negative vote 
esentative to the Leg- 
y has been 

t casts two votes, 
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instead of practically no vote, in favor of 
giving to women this one right—or shall 
any E ” of all, duty? ‘ 
sure 8 rogress in the 
of the League itself | is the fact that 
of the executive committee 
have been better attended than ever be- 
fore. This League was organized March 
14, 1885, and has therefore been in exist- 
ence @ little more than four years. Those 
of us who were present at the opening 
meetings and can compare the first year’s 
work with the fourth, are in a position to 
preciate the advance that has been made, 
not only in point of numbers but also in 
interest and influence. 
Regpertteliy sebsaltsed, 
8. WARREN Davis, Sec’y. 
—Fourth Annual Report, May 25, 1889. 


NEWTON ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Newton 
Suffrage League was held at the residence 
of Mrs. George Walton, West Newton, 
May 25th. “A large number of the faith- 
ful assembled to elect officers and listen 
to the addresses. The voting resulted in 
the re-election of all the old officers, ex- 
cept the secretary, Mr. 8. Warren Davis, 
who was obliged 4 his many cares and 
duties to resign. rs. Louise A. Chap- 
man was elected as his successor. Ad- 
dresses followed, by Mrs. Sawyer, Mr. 
Kimball and Col. John C. Wyman, who 
had just returned from a Southern trip 
and had some very interesting reminis- 
cences of his stay among the colored 
people, who are evidently imbibing ad- 
yanced theories. Some tentative remarks 
were made by Mr. G. L. Bean, Mrs. M. 
H. Cole, Mrs. Wyman and Mr. G. A. 
Walton. L. A. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—-%© & e— -———_. 


MUSIC AND PHILANTHROPY. 


The Seidl Society of New York have in- 
creased their membership to nearly 400, 
and this promises to become the largest 
woman’s club in the world. The elegant 
club-rooms of the society at Brighton 
Beach Hotel are always open to the mem- 
bers. The club proposes to share the ad- 
vantages which they have obtained in the 
way of railway transportation, admission 
to concerts, etc., with women less fortu- 
nate than they. Working-women with 
young children are to be invited to enjoy 
the trip to the beach, the music and the 
accommodations which the society’s quar- 
ters afford, without expense. There is 
even talk of erecting a pavilion near 
the hotel for the benefit of poor 
women and children, and a_ gener- 
ous citizen of Brooklyn has offered 
the society bread and milk for as many 
poor children as they will take to the 
beach. So musical enthusiasm and phil- 
anthropy go hand in hand. — Springjfield 
Republican. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
AN ACORN LESSON. 


A strong wind blew, a chill wind blew, 
And the little brown acorn where he grew 
Shivered, and then into the air 

Leaped and fell, he knew not where— 
Fe}], as it proved, where covered deep 

Lay the crocus bulbs in their winter sleep. 


The acorn spying them, small and brown, 
Said, “Ah, it is well that I came down 
Where little dark people live like me; 
They are those that fell before, may be-” 
So he nestled under a bit of sod, 

With them to drowse, and dream and nod. 


Presently he became aware 

A bright hot light was in the air. 

But what were his little neighbors at ’ 

One stood there in a purple hat, 

Another had on a golden vest, 

And another in snow-white gown was drest. 


Great was the envious acorn’s grief, 

And he sobbed, “I haven’t a single leaf; 
Iam homely, and dull, and slow and cold, 
While all about me are capped in gold, 

To be praised and loved, and no one cares 
How the plodding, hidden acorn fares!’’ 


One month, and the blossoms all were dead, 
But a tiny root, like a small white thread, 
Came from the acorn’s doubting heart. 

This was a hope at last, a start; 

Yet when the season faded, lo, 

Four leaves were all he had to show. 


For a spring or two, a brief, bright space, 

The crocus flowers made gay the place ; 

But the puny bulbs died out at length, 

While the oak-sprout, adding strength to strength, 
Had grown to be that joy to see— 

A broad-limbed, high-topped, leaf-crowned tree. 


Under his boughs the children played, 

And travellers loitered within the shade, 

Forgetting in that, that once of old, 

Had crocuses ruled there, capped in gold. 

The lesson is—not by a single stroke 

Of sun can an acorn become an oak. 
—Congregationalist. 





KEEPING A PROMISE, 


Nan was a little girl about ten years old. 
She was neither very good nor very bad. 
But she was very good about one thing. 
If she made a promise she always kept it. 
She could always be trusted to do as she 
Said she would. She was staying one 
summer with her grandmother. 

Her mother was in Europe, and her 
grandmother was very anxious all the 
time for fear Nan should be ill while her 
mother was away. Jack, her cousin, was 
Staying there too. 

One day he came into the room where 
Nan was, with a little box in his hand. 
Of course Nan wanted to know what it 
was. Jack told her it was snuff, and he 
explained its remurkable effect to her. 
Nan had never seen any, and was very 
anxious to try it. 


“No,” said Jack, ‘I won't give you any, 
because you would be sure to tell, and 
then grandma would take it away from 
me.” 

Nan promised she would not tell, and 
begged so hard for some that Jack was at 
last induced to give her a large pinch. 
She hastily snuffed it up her nose with- 
out an instant’s delay, and then she wished 
she hadn’t. The tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she sneezed so many times 
Jack began to feel a little frightened. 

Just then their grandmother came into 
the room. Jack put the box in his pocket 
and ran away. ‘Dear me!” said the old 
lady, ‘‘what a dreadful cold you have 
taken, Nan; you must go right to bed, 
and I will make you some boneset tea.” 

Poor Nan! She hated to go to bed, but 
she hated boneset tea still more. There 
was no help for it; she went to bed in 
short order. Her grandmother hurried 
away to make the tea. 

Jack met her carrying it upstairs steam 
ing hot in a bowl. ‘*What is that?’ he 
asked. 

“Some tea for Nan; 
dreadful cold,” said she. 
Jack.” 

But he did stop her, and held on to her 
so tight that she could not move. 


“Don’t stop me, 


has not a cold. 
made her sneeze.” 

‘‘Why didn’t she tell me?” exclaimed 
his grandmother, as she set the bowl 


surprise. 

‘*Because Nan promised she would not, 
and I knew she would go to bed and 
drink all that stuff rather than break her 
word. ‘That is why I had to tell, myself,” 
said Jack. 

Nan was allowed to get up at once, and 
Jack had his box of snuff taken away 
from him.—Anna M. Talcott, in Our Little 
Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Josh Billings said: ‘‘Self-made men are 
almost alwuz apt tew be a leetle too proud 
uv the job.” 


Mudge—For heaven’s sake, Bosworth, 
have you been sand-bagged, or-in a rail- 
way accident? Bosworth—Neither. I 
hid under the bed the other night to scare 
my wife. 

‘*Tt doesn’t take me long to make up my 
mind, [ can tell you,” said a conceited fop. 
‘It’s always so where the stock of material 
to make up is small,” quietly remarked a 
young lady. 

A gushing young lady says there is 
‘*something heavenly” about the way a 
Chinese laundry does up a white skirt. 
There is certainly something Celestial as 
well as queue-rious about it.—Norristown 
Herald. 


‘‘Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you this 
time; and it’s very pretty of you to write 
a letter to say you’re sorry.” ‘Yes, ma; 
but don’t tear it up, please.” ‘Why, 
Johnny?” ‘Because it will do for the 
next time.”—Christian Nation. 


It is related of a clergyman, the happy 
father of a charming daughter, that, while 
preparing his Sunday discourse, he was 
suddenly called away from his desk, leav- 
ing unfinished this sentence: “‘I never see ¢ 





promise of a glorious manhood almost real- 
ized, but my heart is filled with rapture 
and delight.” Hisdaughter, happening to 
enter the study, read the words. 





ments, papa, exactly.” 


— Vane 
Roots 
Sarsaparilla 


. 





Poses 
QoeDalar 


The Ohtef Reason for the marvellous sue 
cess ot Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 


Merit Wirs porate one and sale 


greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
I% cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by O. L, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both gmncing and instructive. Do you know 
how the ies fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie gt Do you know about the Ivory 
Si faan lar aoe canis ae "Sam | 
x ge \e cents a year. ple 
Copy free. THE YOUNG IDEA, 
| 31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


> 








she has taken a | 


“Grand | 
ma,” he said, with a very red face, ‘‘Nan | 
I gave her some snuff that | 


on a table, and held up her hands in | 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


with or without the 





THIS WAIST isa 


lect substitute for corsets, and may be worn eithe* 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bon 


pockets, may be removed at 

THE cur represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of 
, that of a corset front, so 
“en! Within a waist. In the 


ars ere fad car Pad open plied 
a anda 
Open Back Soft Waists, as made ter Chil and 






\ | 
m Oi /})\)) | Infante attention to the physical rtions and requirements of 
if ig vt the growing little ones has been cron in shaping the parte. aed from the 
We large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 

| {i Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-.....++++++.@1.75 

1 fi * 601, “ _ "Bone Front only.....---- 2.00 

i) “ “ — Laced Back, Boned Front and Back... + 2.25 

Mii iin) “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.................. 1.50 

d a “ 611, “ Py UM CMs cocccctninededdocsibedes 1.75 

™ “ 621, Children’s—without Bones.......... pubaudhehaemnendeste 

* 631, Infante’ bed GS  ceccece ccoccce coccccecces o we 


PATENTED. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not catidncnery, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 


&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID 








| 





Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address 


order. 
own in the United States. 


GUFTS 
BOSOM 


COLL ARS GEO. OLEMENT 
j & 00. 
The Cellulotd Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest impro vement in their Water 
prone Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, je have exam —~ 
| ined their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that the ¥ 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, mos 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
| Strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
| material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same, 


A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


Gents’ Collars.... 
= Jufts..... 
Ladies’ Collars 





iooe Te 
Small Bosome ..........scese+ee-+000. BO 


++» 20 cents. 
oo = 


6 for $1.15. 
6 fi 


$2.25 per dozen, 
‘or 2.25. 4.25 “ ™ 


pad 6for  .85. 150 “ « 
ys 6 for 1.70. 300 “ o 
“ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


gocse- 


rder, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 


- - TRADE (at eee oe 
] emit by Posta 
SF LLULOID 
p MARK. 33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented TextileFabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly : 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 


scarce. 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciate 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft 


ness. The filling isin one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced o 


bunchy. 
KNITT D FILLED CHURCH 
he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep 


KNITTED FILLE Dd WATER-PROOF M 


e use e-preservers, and are to b 


ND, FILLING 


epen 


FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


ape. 


ATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


on in an emergency. 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE A 


ave been tested four years; protects t 


| KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


| 


young man of splendid physique and the | 


Sitting | 
down, she wrote underneath, ‘‘My senti- | 


| 
| 





KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 


always received the 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


For hospital and domestic purposes. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING F 


ghest commendation from a 


RNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
who have used them. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire | 


bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top | 
thereby ma king a level bed and increasing its softness. | 


CUT ‘THIS 


OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTOR T AT CANTON, MASSB. 


Cakssuoham 


80 Feeiggles oft 
Sustorv’ 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at. 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


To Plymouth, 
By Steamer STAMFORD: 


Capt. E. W. DAVIDSON. 


Steamer leaves Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, daily at 
9.30 A. M.; Sundays at 10 A. M.; returning leaves 
Plymouth at 3 P.M. A FULL BRASS BAND 
accompanies each excursion during the season. 

FARES: Round Trip, 75e. 
Single Trip, 50c. 





Dinner and refreshments served on board. For | BROWN & CO.’S 


further particulars apply to WESLEY A. GOVE, 
Treasurer, Central Square, East Boston, or to Capt. 
DAVIDSON, on board the steamer. East Boston, 
Chelsea Ferry and Atlantic Avenue horse cars pass 
head of wharf. 
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A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, | 


devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - -_ Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR. 
Mas. Mary B. BRooKs, Associate Editors. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
watt wepies sent on application. Or the paper 


be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 








‘KENIC 


| 


by money or post-office , 


Dress Reform Room 


No. 5 Hamilton Plac¢ Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hund- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon | 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. | 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. LT. BFPOGG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





For the Relief and Cure of | 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- | 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and | 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 


The best and most re- 
liable AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COCA stimulant. @1 a bottle. | 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


LIVER 
PILLS 





LADIES’ LUNCH 


oop or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; | 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very | 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and {other parties yey - served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
PEERLESS DYES 








re the BEST. 
LD BY DRUGGISTS. 








The mattresses also | 


D STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 


1e plush better than curled hair. 





Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY, ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D. S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor. 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl ed, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
posters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, a except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 














COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...... sececeeseees B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........esseesees eveccce 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-..- 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccscces coccccccccces 30.00 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 





| More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 


strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Sutfrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WomMan’s JourRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Joha D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by Will I. 


Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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CHARITIES AND REFORMS. such an advance, I have delayed urging Street, Boston, or at 214 High Street, Hart- | that a widow may waive the provisions SPECIAL NOTIOEs. 
» met wes eneabliciensns. os aoe ae ~ ford, Conn. I shall have so much help | made for her in her husband's will, and ol r mas 
VACATION SCHOOLS. as never before in her that Ican have from three to five Pageants | shall, in such a case, be entitled to such we tee walltcation and sofeneen RTs Joung 
The Vacation Schools throughout this | Porta ot ea een Bich will pinec’ ber | 10 preparation at one time, when the cities | portion of his real and personal estate rs Marion, Tnd., Box 85, 


city have again opened their doors to all 
those children who care to come for a few 
hours each day to learn some pretty or use- 
ful little thing that will make them better 
and happier. ‘These schools are all man- 
aged on a very similar plan, but perhaps 
the most interesting is the one in the 
Wait schoolhouse, superintended by Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. 

This particular school owes its origin, 
much of its support and most of its man- 
agement, to women. Its primary object 
was to keep the children in its vicinity 
out of the streets, away from the evil 
influences to be found there, and also to 
lighten the cares of mothers in their duties 
at home. 


a kindergarten department for the little 


ones. The boys learn cane-seating, wood | 


work and carving, and the girls learn sew- 
ing and much about housework. 


each scholar does his or her work for 
somebody else, so that there is an added 
responsibility and pride. 
could not resist the temptation to bring 
the ‘‘Lend a Hand” spirit in among these 
children, and it is a splendid thing for 


them. 
The result of work in a school like this 


is very hard to estimate. 


seem to improve much; but in the majority 
there is more or less change for the better. 


The teachers say that there is a very | 


marked difference between the boys and 
girls who come for the second season and 
those who are just beginning. The former 
show a desire to work at once and to work 
well, while the latter require a good deal 
of disciplining. 


What is needed in these schools, as well | 


as in much of the philanthropic work in 

this city and in others, is personal help 

and sympathy, joined with financial aid. 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 





++ 
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INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS IN 
GEORGIA. 


Hon. W. Y. Atkinson, who has intro- | 


duced in the Georgia Legislature a bill 
providing for the establishment of a col- 


lege of industrial training for girls, sent a | 


letter explaining his project to be read 
before the Georgia Teachers’ Convention. 
Its reading was followed by hearty ap- 
plause, and the idea was endorsed by a 
unanimous vote of the Convention: 

Ever since the revolution in our social 


and industrial systems, as a result of the 
Civil War, there has been a constant and 


rapid increase in the number of our women | 


who need remunerative employment and 
are ambitious to become self-supporting. 
The great number seeking to enter busi- 
ness Site have been prepared for so few 
vocations that the supply so greatly ex- 
ceeds the demand as to force those who do 
receive positions to accept a compensation 
not commensurate with the duties im- 
posed, while a majority who desire work 
find all business avenues closed against 
them. To remedy this great and growing 
evil—which is making lives miserable, 
inflicting a wrong upon women, and pre- 
venting the accumulation of wealth by 
the State—we must train the daughters of 
Georgia for more vocations, and open to 
them the two hundred ways of making a 
respectable living which have already 
been opened to the women in a large 
part of the civilized world. 

What the Schools of Agriculture and 
Technology are to do for our boys, that 
and more we desire a school established 
by the State to do for our girls. The 
present educational institutions in the 


State are invaluable, but I desire to supply 


a want in our educational system which 
they do not and cannot fill. ‘The father 
who burdens his life with debt to give his 
daughter the boon of an education is not 
repaid for his sacrifice when she is re- 
turned to him no better equipped to enter 
upon the practical duties of life than 
when she left him, even though she may 
be what is generally termed an accom- 
plished woman. The demand is for an 
educational institution which shall have 
for its special mission the education of the 
daughters of the poor, and of those with 
moderate means, and making them so 
skilled in those vocations which should 


be open to women that they can enter life | 


confident of their capacity to be self-sus- 
taining and independent. 

I shall introduce, when the Legislature 
convenes, a bill to establish an Industrial 
College, as a branch of the University, for 
the education of the white girls of Georgia. 
I desire it to be an educational schoo] of 
high order, designed especially to equip 
those who must déal with the practieal 

art of life and earn their own living. 

ere should be provided a department 
for the thorough training of girls as 
teachers. There should be taught, also, 
ee printing, bookkeeping, ste- 
nography, type-writing, decorative art, 
tailoring and dressmaking, domestic econ- 
omy, and instruction given in such other 
branches as shall be deemed advisable. 
The establishment of such an institution 
by the State would at once open to our 
women new industrial fields and give to 
female labor respectability and dignity. 

For several years I have des 

rgia have such an institution, but be- 
lieving that she was not ready to make 





From this the school has devel- | 
oped into a kind of industrial school, with | 


There | 
is very little book work, but plenty of | 
exercise with the hands and the body. | 
The charming part of the system is that | 


Mrs. Whitman | 


In many cases | 
it is discouraging, and the children do not | 





to see | 2nd testimonials 


upon a p eminence and make her 
future worthy of her a The bold step 
taken by the present General Assembly is 
but the —— of A ag work, which 
it will be = P le to complete in a 
manner that will add to her material great- 
ness and give lustre to her name. 

In laboring to secure the establishment 
of an Industrial College, I ask, and trust I 
shall receive, the active support of the 
educators of Georgia. The approval of 
your judgment in behalf of this measure 
will be valuable, and I hope you will 
request the General Assembly to establish 
such a school, embracing a literary, a 
normal, and an industrial department. 

It will be a great aid in liberating a 
large number of our noble women, who 
are now condemned to work for salaries 
which are shamefully inadequate, to en- 
ter into marriage as a matter of conven- 
ience, or to live in enforced idleness. 


*o+ 


THE PAGEANT AT NEWPOBST, RB. 4 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The testimonial to be given at the New- 
port Opera House, August 13, in honor of 
the public services rendered by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, promises to be the most bril- 
liant affair ever seen here. Mrs. Howe 
has just rounded out her threescore years 
andten. At her Boston home she was hon- 
ored by receptions and anniversary gath- 
erings participated in by the persons most 
prominent in literary and social circles. 
Her songs were sung, her bon mots were 
quoted, and her presence added a grace to 
the assemblages which but few women of 
America could give. As a crowning feat- 
ure of these anniversaries, the National 
Pageant, which was so successfully given 
at Hollis Street Theatre in Boston, will be 
repeated here as a testimonial to Mrs. 
Howe. 

For the last twenty-five years, Mrs. 
Howe has made a record of distinguished 





public service which all must honor. | 


Whether in society, in song, as a writer, a 
thinker, a lecturer or a reformer, she stands 
in the first rank. It is fitting that men and 
women should give her tribute, and in the 
coming gathering, where, for a brief time, 
the struggles of the noblest and bravest in 
American history are commemorated in 
colonial, revolutionary and reformatory 
times, there will be an opportunity for the 
people of Newport to show their apprecia- 
tion of one whom history would place in 
an immortal niche had she done nothing 
more than to write the ‘Battle Hymn of 


| the Republic.” 


Some of the persons most prominent in 
Newport society and the townspeople are 


| interested in the success of the Pageant 


here. Among them are Major Bull, of the 
Opera House, who has given us the use of 
two large rooms in the most central part of 
the city for our headquarters. Commander 
Higginson, of the U. 8. ship New Hamp- 
shire, will be one of the patrons of the 
tableaux. The young meu of the school- 
ship will assist us, as will Lieut. Nichols, 
Prof. Daniels and Lieut. Gilman of the 
ship; Lieut.-Col. Brown, of the Newport 
artillery, Ex-Mayors Bedloe and Swin- 
burne, Mr. Harry Cozzens, Jr., Miss Swin- 
burne, the Misses Ladd, Mr. Vars, Miss 
Ordway, Mrs. Groff, president of the 


| W. C. T. U., Mrs. Alfred Chase, Dr. Kate 


Stanton and a host of other friends; also 
the press of Newport. Mr. Henry E. 
Turner, the cousin of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, will take the part of the first Sam- 
uel Ward, Governor of Rhode Island. 
Among those who have purchased tickets 
are Mrs. W. W. Astor and Mrs. Richard 
Hunt, wife of the well-known artist. Add 
to this the eloquence of Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore as historian, and the presence of 
Gov. Herbert W. Ladd and Mayor Coggs- 
hall, and you will see what a social suc- 
cess is expected. 


Mrs. Louise Tyler, State organizer for | 
Mrs. | 


Rhode Island, is here helping me. 
E. W. Pitblado, from Hartford, assisted 
me for two weeks in making calls for the 
Pageant. 

I have copyrighted the programme, and I 
shall arrange it in many cities of the coun- 
try, primarily that money may be raised 


for State Woman Suffrage Associations, if | 


they wish it, to put State organizers into 
the field, for we need organizers in every 
State. I know the money needed can 
be raised by this method. In some cases, 
I ask that the entertainment may be given 


| as a testimonial to some prominent towns- 


woman, in order that all societies may 
have the opportunity to unite and show 
their appreciation of the public services 
rendered by such women. This is the 
case in Newport. Mrs. Howe has an- 
nounced publicly that she has no pecu- 
niary interest in the Pageant; and the pro- 
ceeds will be divided among the societies 
here in which she is interested. 

I have many engagements already to ar- 
range the Pageant for State Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, Methodist churches 
to eminent women. 
Others who desire me to arrange the Pa- 
geant for them can address me at 3 Park 











are not too far apart for me to oversee the 
work after I have arranged the tableaux. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will take part 
in these Pageants as the historian when- 
ever I can notify her a sufficient length of 
time in advance, and she will give such 
eloquence to the occasion as but few have 
ever heard, for she surpassed herself at the 
Boston Pageant. 

The climate here is cool and delightful. 
The season of festivities is to continue 
through September, on account of -the 
races to occur late that month. Almost 
all persons seem to be enjoying themselves 
here. Sincerely yours, 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
© oe--— —— 
A LADY EDITOR IN CALIFORNIA. 


A young California lady says, in a pri- 
vate letter to one of the editors of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


Ihave bought out the —— Co. Express, but 
find. as one often does, that it falls a little 
short of representations, and if I ‘‘*make it 
go” I shall have to “rustle.” (I fear you 
will think me thoroughly given over to 
the use of Westernisms, but those were 
expressive. ) 

I have long wanted to know whether 
anything can be made out of a country 
paper, more than the customary dreary 
round of local visiting, measles, gossip, 





etc., and now I have an opportunity to try | 


it for myself. I have succeeded already 
loon-keepers and their friends, because I 
would not advertise them in the paper. 
Perhaps the worst thing about being a 
woman is that one is apt to have incon- 
venient principles. 

By the way, I was greatly interested in 
the account in a recent WOMAN's JouUR- 
NAL of that woman in Dakota, and her 
lonely life. I must put her on my free 
list. 
are going to take up land, don’t they come 
to California, where they would have so 
much less to contend with from Nature 
herself than anywhere else? There is 
plenty of cheap land in the anmy eR ee 
only in price, for good land can 
at twenty dollars an acre. There is, too, 


plenty of government land in the moun- | The estate by curtesy is the right a hus- 


tain counties, and I wish you could see 
some of our beautiful foothill farms. It 
is hard to get away from civilization. 
One must go far East to find the ‘wild 
West.” 

The woman who comes here, as many 
women, and men, too, do, under the im- 
pression that easy positions and high 
wages are to be had for the asking, will 
be greatly disappointed. Our cities are 
nearly as crowded with workers as those 
of the East, but the land is not crowded, 
and every year more women are going 
on to it. It is here, full of rich possibili- 
ties for those who will cultivate it. 
A great deal has been written about 
Southern California, and the wonderful 
returns to be had from orange and raisin 
culture. I would rather have a ten-acre 


olive orchard among the foothills of the | 


central coast region than twice as many 
acres of vineyard in Fresno, or oranges at 
Riverside, though they are good. ‘There 
is less work in it, and more money. You 
will see from this that my particular in- 
terest is in olives, but only after much 
consideration. 

I am not advising any woman who does 
not have to, to start out as a farmer, eith- 
er in California or elsewhere. If I hada 
pee nae I think I would make some bi 
sacrifices rather than risk that she shoul 
ever have to be an “independent” woman. 
‘*Meeting the world” is not half what the 
story-books make it out to be; but if a 
woman can do such work, and is willing, 
and has the necessary brains and back, 
why, I ask, doesn’t she come where it can 
be done more easily than in any place J 
ever knew of? 

This is a small town, with perhaps 500 
people, but I have the only paper in the 
township, which comprises nine towns. 
My territory, when I go over it all, gives 
me a drive of some forty miles. I try to 
get over it all about once in a week or 
ten days. 


~~ 
>? 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There seems a chance that some of 
your readers, not accustomed to the in- 
tricacies of common and statute law, may 
misapprehend certain statements in Mr. 
Percy A. Bridgham’s article, ‘Property 
Laws in Massachusetts,” contained in your 
current number; and, as these points can- 
not be too thoroughly understood, I will 
refer to them briefly: Concerning the 
right of either widow or widower, where 
no issue survives, to take in fee the real 
estate of the deceased to the value of 
$5,000, the article states that this right ex- 
ists where the deceased is intestate,—that 
is, dies without a wili. That is true, but 
the converse of the proposition, which 
would seem to follow naturally from the 
statement as it stands, is not true now, 
though it was supposed to be so concern- 
ing a widow’s claim until the decision in 
Cochran vs. Thorndike, 133 Mass. Reports, 
46, was rendered, and it was true concern- 
ing a widower’s claim until changed by 
chapter 290 of the laws of 1887. The case 
just cited decided that where a husband 
dies leaving no issue, but leaving a will, 
the widow may take his real estate in fee 
to the value of $5,000, notwithstanding his 
will to the contrary, by virtue of the 
statue of 1861, chapter 164, which provides 











| her portion above the amount of $10,000 
“ ” - | ' 
in getting myself “boyeotted” by the se | goes to her only for her life instead of ab- 


But why, why, when these women | 


b : , 
o_o | that it was said centuries ago ‘that the law 





(with certain limitations as to the person- 
al estate) as she would have been entitled 
to if he had died intestate. And, to place 
both husband and wife on the same foot- 
ing in this respect, the legislature, in 1887, 
passed the law just cited, striking out the 
word “‘intestate” from the eighth line of 
the first section of chapter 124 Public Stat- 
utes, so that the widower, as well as the 
widow, when no issue survives, may take 
the real property of the deceased up to 
the value of $5,000, in fee, whether any 
contrary provision has been made by the 
will of the deceased or not. 

The statement concerning the distribu- 
tion of personal property also fails to 
state what portion of her husband’s per- 
sonalty a widow may claim where he 
leaves a will but no issue. The statute of 
1861 already mentioned states that she 
shall take such portion as she would have 
been entitled to had he died intestate, with 
certain limitations, and the limitations are 
as follows: Whether he leaves a will or 
not, she may take his personal property 
up to the value of $5,000, and the second 
$5,000 goes to his heirs, or according to 
the provisions of his will. The balance 
above this $10,000 is evenly divided be- 
tween the widow and the heirs or lega- 
tees. But if he leave a will, then such 
part of the widow’s share as will bring 


solutely. LELIA J. ROBINSON. 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston, July 20, 1889. 


+o 
A KENTUCKY INCIDENT. 





Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, corresponding 
secretary of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, writes to the Covington Com- 
monwealth : 


‘*An instance of unjust laws discriminat- 
ing against a woman in our own fair city 
has just come to light, and has suggested 


favored three things: life, liberty, dower.’ 


band may have at common law after his 
wife’s death, to remain in possession for 
life of all.real property of which she may 
be possessed during the marriage; and she 
cannot by deed or by will deprive him 
thereof, his signature being necessary to 
the deed to consign a perfect title to the 
purchaser. ‘This right originally arose be- 
cause the father was liable for the support 
of the children; and whether the children 
live or die, and whether he supports them 
or not, his estate by curtesy is equally 
sure, and cannot be taken from him except 
by divorce; but this is not the law in all 
States. The following is the case alluded 
to in the beginning of this article: 

‘**4 woman who has lived with an intem- 
perate husband for years, by scrubbing, 
washing, etc , has saved enough money to 
buy a lot, build a house and pay for them. 
She has saved almost enough to secure an- 
other lot, and a few weeks ago applied to 
a building association for a loan to com- 
plete the purchase and put up another 
house, but the association could not take 
her house and lot as security without the 
signature of her husband!” 


A petition for the amendment of the 
property lawsis now in circulation in Ken- 
tucky, and is receiving a great many sig- 
natures. 


++ 
++ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 

Patents have been granted to women 
for the week ending July 16, 1889, as fol- 
lows: 

Serena H. Davenport, St. Paul, Minn., 
Trunk-tray and cover. 

Nellie C. Duncombe, New York, N. Y., 
Decorating metal surfaces. 

Isabella B. Jones, New York, N. Y., 
Folding soap-box. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This never varies. A marvel of purity 
and wholesomeness. More economical 
than nds, and cannot be sold in com- 


ordinary ki 
with the multitude of low test 





petition short weight 
alum —— powders. Sold only in cans. 
Bora. KING Powpan, Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 














Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for. 
wery a lecturer ba the Azores, a member of the 
W.C. T. U. and of the W. S. 4..f prepared for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, Heredity, and other 
subjects pertaining to the elevation of women. Mrs. 
— has already commenced lecturing on Dregs 

‘orm. 





———___ 


Private Board in New York. 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight. 
seeing, will find excellent p .-- voand” at 
61 East 11th St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON, 


MP. CARROLL SEMINARY sters superior aa 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEY 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches Serene” taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study of Langu: , Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for co}. 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
regard to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type. 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c: Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








QWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted, Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes), 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and ful! par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL.D., Prest. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


tae 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
W. Newton, Mass. 








LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ail Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, & 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 











MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, rising 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situated 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’S JOURNAL office. 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 


BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Opened July ist. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage of three rooms to let. 
1000 cottage lots for sale. 8S. C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


COTTAGES FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine, 
fronting on the Samoset River, with a grand view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath pass through this 
river, making several trips daily. 


A Good Place fora Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a Ditson Company 
Music Store. A few hours of a summer tour may be 
profitably spent in examining our exceptionally good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask for) 
we name a few books out of many. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 











Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
Royal Singer. (69 cts. $6doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir, ($l or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah’s Prais«. ($1 or $9doz.) Emerson. 
Concert Selections. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 
Dairy Maid’s Su r. (20 cts. $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival, (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) wis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books! 
Song Manual, Book 1. (3%cts. $3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 2. (40 cts. $4,202.) Emerson. 
So Manual, Bess, 3. (Sets. $4.80 dz.) Emerson. 


U Voi cts. doz. merson. 
Wigtecgesten and Primary WB, (30 cts. $3 dz.) 


Examine our new Piano Collections. 


. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. (81) 


Bote iar Samg Collection ($1) #7 Sones. 
Oo) °; 
( . $1.) Ito $1.) 50 le 
Tenor Songs. ($1.) Baritone Songs. ($1) 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place 
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The Wome 


A Weekly Newspaper, 


jp BosTON, devoted to 


H. B. BLA‘ 
ALICE 8TO 


OCCASIONAL 


JutiA WARD How 
Mary A. LIVERMO 
Mas. H. M. T. CuT 
ELIZABETH STUAR’ 
MARY PuTNAM JAC 
FRANCES E. WILLA 
Mary F. EASTMAN 
Dr. EMILY BLACK’ 
Miss Mary E. BEF 
HARRIET PRESCOT’ 
Dr. LELIA G. BED! 
Mrs. ELLEN B. Du 
Mas. M. Louise TE 
Mrs. Litiuie DEVE! 
Dr. ALIDA C. AVE 
Miss OcTaVIA W. | 

SUSAN 
Business Manager A 


TERMS—$2.50 a yom, f 
n —_ 

uB RATES—5 copies 
— weeks on trial, 


ear on to 
Ri*cheeks or Money 


shouldbe ‘made payable 1 


Boston OFFICE—NO. | 


are for sale and subscrip 


The Pennsylvania Wor 


Philadelphia, 1601 Mt. V 
Speciment copies sent on 
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